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The American Peace Society urges upon the Americ 
following principles as the hopeful bases of a governe: 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of na- 
tions; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other na- 
tions: the right of equality in law and before law; the right 
to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive juris- 
diction therein, and the right to the observance of these fun- 
damental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations, it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations. and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s god entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 
therein. 
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A GOVERNED WORLD 


‘an Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 


1 world. It may be said that these principles and 


proposals have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by ail 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee. to meet at fegular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement. 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


HE text of the tentative draft of the constitution of 
the League of Nations, which apparently is to be 
an integral part of the treaty of peace with Germany, is 
to be found in this issue, and along with it the formal 
communiques given to the public during February by 


the various organs or agencies of the conference. 

From the latter only a meager notion can be gained of 
the actual work done by the commissioners and by the 
advisers and experts at the service of the various na- 
tional delegations. Their formal reports on special and 
profoundly important phases of the combined military, 
political, and economic problem faced by the conference 
will be ready for final action by the conference sitting 
in a plenary session when President Wilson and Premier 
Lloyd-George return from their enforced absence, grap- 
pling with imperative domestic duties, and when the 
French national leader, Clemenceau, after a brief con- 
valescence, following the wounding by an assassin, is 
once more able to speak out and contend for the French 
Republic and for her real or fancied special claims on 
the Allies and the United States, claims, be it said in 
passing, that have not made easier the task of the con- 
ference. 

During the absence of these outstanding personalities 
from the sessions of the supreme council and from those 
informal but useful consultations that invariably shape 
formal action, neither the Russian, German, Italian, 
Jugo-Slav, nor Chino-Japanese “situations” have been 
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“composed” in a way to facilitate a swifter or surer 
decision by the conference on important details of the 
yearned-for peace. Friction between Great Britain and 
France over a set of Near East problems and between 
Great Britain and the United States on one hand and 
France on the other hand, arising from distinct diver- 
gence of views as to dealing with Germany, has not been 
Moreover, the future of the Far East is wrapt 
up in adjustment of present strife between China and 


lacking. 
dapan at the council board. Hence it is fortunate that 
the masterful men of the conference have found it pos- 
sible to return to Paris. They, at least, can order action, 
at a time when further drift is perilous. So grave, in- 
deed, is the situation that some veteran onlookers in 
Europe fear that the day is past when any conventional, 
traditionally formulated, politically defined, and mili- 
tarily supported treaty of peace and future government 
of the world can satisfy the “peoples” who are in the 
saddle and who are riding hard and swift for a fall 
or a revolutionary victory of unprecedented significance 
and scope. 

Naturally, conditions such as these have not created, 
cither in Europe or in the United States, that ideal con- 
dition of the “international mind,” that proneness to 
wise judgment best calculated to shape the public opin- 
ion of the free nations whose peoples were definitely 
asked to analyze and to comment upon the draft of the 
League as charted. For it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the draft is only tentative and was 
so declared when made public. Hence it is not to be 
deplored that there should have been honest criticism 
and sincere purpose in framing proposed amendments, 
and this not only by the public men of the United 
States, but also by those of France, Japan, and Great 
Britain. Far better to have candid avowal of dissent or 
professed intention of opposition at this stage of the 
It gives time for confident defence of the 
main structure of the constitution, which, as a matter 
of fact, few have ventured to assail. It enables the com- 
missioners to adopt any worthy suggestions which may 
come from the criticism and also makes it possible to 
embody the same in the final draft. Finally, and not 
least, it summons peoples to weigh the criticisms in the 
light of the personal characters and past political records 
of the critics, in order that judgment may be passed upon 
the secret motives as well as nominal reasons which in 


proceedings. 
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the cases of some men inspire the assault. We shall 
not be surprised if, ere the great debate on this issue 
closes, there are disclosures in this field that will pro- 
foundly influence the future of parties and of men in 
high places, and put beyond peradventure the success 
of the League. 

Certain it is that be the outcome of the conference in 
Paris what it may, and unstable as the tenure of the 
pre-war type of European civilization seems to be now, 
the United States is in for a controversy between Isola- 
tionists and Expansionists, Traditionalists and Pro- 
gressives, Nationalists and Internationalists, which is 
going to cause radical realignment of political factions 
and parties and influential persons, and profoundly af- 
fect the coming contest for the Presidency, as also the 
future course of American life. The wisest leaders of 
both the historic parties see the unfortunate phases and 
sure consequences of the trend, already apparent, to make 
ratification or non-ratification of the League’s covenant 
and constitution an issue of partisanship. They depre- 
cate the willingness of not a few public men at the pres- 
ent time to fan into flame smoldering race hatreds and 
ancient feuds, if thereby the compact being framed at 
Paris can be wrecked. They burn with shame as they 
note the bold, bald relegation of the claims of humanity to 
a secondary place, as some leaders of the masses prate of 
“America first and all the time,” and urge upon the coun- 
try a policy of “scuttle” from Europe, while at the same 
time urging collection from her of the last cent she owes. 
But whether the wise men of the older parties will be able 
to control the situation remains to be seen. It is a time 
of easy disintegration in morale and morals, of fears and 
hysteria, of facile transfer from liberalism to radicalism 
on the one hand and obscurantism on the other hand. 
Some men go to one extreme and some to the other. 
Others are a sort of political hybrid, with a medieval 
international mind and a modern conscience and will. 
Their altruism has geographical limits. 

The position of the American Peace Society and of the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE as between a narrow, static, chau- 
vinistic conception of nationalism and a sensible inter- 
pretation and functioning of internationalism was de- 
fined long ago. On the immediate issue now before 
the world, namely, support of the constitution of the 
League of Nations essentially as it came from the con- 
ference, the President of the Society authoritatively says 
(page 72): 

“It is a pronouncement for law as against force. It is 
a revolution and it will never go backwards. The mil- 
lions who pay and suffer and died in war will never again 
consent to the methods of the thousands who benefit 
through war. The thousands will not give up at once or 
without a struggle. They will try to defeat the Great 


League of Nations idea. Rank, pay, and opportunity are 
too profitable to be surrendered without a vigorous protest. 
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But if they stand in the way of righteous development they 
will be swept into oblivion by such a tidal wave of indig- 
nation as the world has never seen. The League of Na- 
tions not only puts a formal end to the war against Ger- 
many, but it assures a suffering world that many other wars 
that would have come never will come.” 


JURISTS OF WORLD UNITED 


ARIS since December has been the place of assembly 
for more jurists, historians, and practical shapers 
of the laws of nations than previously ever met for con- 
ference, professional camaraderie, and profoundly im- 
portant formal action. Europe, Asia, and the Americas 
have provided most of the sharers in this unusual privi- 
lege and opportunity, and they have been men of highest 
eminence, most of them busy in an advisory if not an 
administrative and legislative capacity, in connection 
with the proceedings of the conference. Others, how- 
ever, have been mere lookers-on, students of an historic 
and epoch-marking talk-fest and process of super-state 
building, but equally eager to contribute their share to 
the further organization of the world and to elevation 
of Law to its rightful place in the intercourse of nations. 
Therefore it has been quite natural for this group of 
specialists to set about organizing a union of jurists, 
drawn from all the continents and from many lands, 
which shall exist for the purpose of aiding the League 
of Nations after it comes into existence, as well as all 
other organizations, old or new, which approach the 
Union for counsel. Especially will it be the aim of this 
new organization to further the codification of interna- 
tional law, to make easier the administration and work- 
ings of the League of Nations by counsel when sought; 
and, in short, to assist society at large to live interna- 
tionally according to “the progressive aspirations and 
universal conscience of mankind.” 

Membership in this new organization is to be limited, 
both as to the number of members and their national 
affiliations. Thus, nations without the League are not 
to be represented. Nations within the League also will 
differ somewhat as to their status and ratio of repre- 
sentation, according as they were neutral or active dur- 
ing the war. But, barring these limits, the new society 
will be representative of the best judicial opinion of the 
world. The American delegation is to be headed by 
Hon. Elihu Root. South America will have men as 
eminent as Senor Drago of Argentina and Ruy Barbosa 
of Brazil, and Europe will be worthily represented by 
men of the caliber of de Wiart of Belgium and Larnaude 
of France. 

Surprising will it be if from the prolonged and to an 
extent enforced intimacies of the Paris Conference, there 
do not come into being not only innumerable personal 
friendships but also formal affiliations of a professional 
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kind such as the one alluded to above, which covers 
only the highly important fields of jurisprudence and 
of international relations on their governmental side. 
‘The surpassingly important task on which these special- 
ists of many kinds are engaged while the peoples of the 
world watch has enlisted the best intellects of the time. 
Some of the delegates, advisers and onlookers are of a 
sort that have been present at such conferences from the 
dawn of history. Others come to the Paris Conference 
as pioneers. They, as well as the jurists, need to inter- 
nationalize for permanent consultation and action. 





WILLIAM LADD 


N aT least two of the leading journals of the United 
I states there have appeared during the past month 
elaborate summaries of the history of the evolution of 
the concept of an international organization to promote 
the welfare of a law-governed world. In them no men- 
tion has been made of William Ladd, author of “An 
Essay on a Congress of Nations for the Adjustment of 
International Disputes Without Resort to Arms,” which 
was published in 1840, at a time when Mr. Ladd was an 
official of the American Peace Society and editor of its 
official journal. The same indictment of omission must 
be brought against a book just published, entitled, “Na- 
tional Governments and the World War,” written by 
professors in two leading American universities, and in 
which the part played by European jurists and publi- 
cists is fully stated. 

Now, it is partially if not wholly forgivable when 
European interpreters of the historic movement for 
abolition of war fail to note the pioneering work of 
William Ladd, but not so when his own countrymen are 
concerned, and especially since it has come to pass that 
during the past seventy-five years the United States has 
played a major réle in constructive international action, 
culminating in the present weight of her idealism and 
political and economic power, as her spokesmen shape 
the record now being made in Paris. 

In the light of what already has been tentatively 
agreed upon by the Peace Conference it would repay 
any person who has a sense of “historicity” and who is 
given to studies in comparative jurisprudence to take 
the prize-winning essay of 1840, which Ladd wrote, and 
see how far, both in principle and in detail, he heralded 
the coming day. Such an investigator will be repaid 
as well as surprised. 

The Congress of Nations which he desired to see 
brought into being and functioning was not to conceive 
itself to be concerned with insurrections, revolutions, or 
contending factions of peoples or princes, or with forms 
of government, but with the intercourse of nations in 
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peace and in war. Rights of belligerents toward cach 
other were to be defined, as were the rights of neutrals. 
Agreement was to be had “on measures of utility to 
mankind in a state of peace,” that is to say, a broad 
social and economic platform was to be laid for race 
betterment. Lastly, a court of nations was to be cre- 
ated, which would settle disputes according to the code 
of international relations defined by the congress. 

Thus spake the man of vision. As a Yankee, shrewd 
and practical, he added : 

“That this attempt at a Congress of Nations, or even 
a dozen more, should prove abortive on account of de- 
fects in their machinery or materials, ought not to dis- 
courage us, any more than the dozen incipient attempts 
at a steamboat, which proved abortive for similar rea- 
sons, should have discouraged Fulton. Every failure 
throws new light on this subject, which is founded in 
the principles of truth and equity. Some monarch, 
president, or statesman—some moral Fulton, as great in 
ethics as he was in physics, will yet arise, and complete 
this great moral machine, so as to make it practically 
useful, but improvable by coming generations. Before 
the fame of such a man your Cesars, Alexanders, and 
Napoleons, will hide their diminished heads, as the 
twinkling stars of night fade away before the glory of 
the full-orbed king of day.” 





REPARATION AND ART 


CTION taken by the Academie des Beaux Arts of 
France and the Conseil Superieur des Beaux Arts 
of Belgium may force upon the Peace Commissioners at 
Paris settlement of an issue which the Italian govern- 
ment previously had raised by its insistence that Ger- 
many and Austria make good, so far as possible, the 
damage done in Venice to works of art, payment to be 
made in kind. What the French and Belgian art au 
thorities request is that part of the general policy of 
reparation shall be a concession to the plundered na- 
tions, and to this effect; not only must works of art 
taken out of France and Belgium be restored when they 
can be, but in addition, France and Belgium must be 
allowed to take from German collections the equiva- 
lents in value of works of art destroyed during the 
recent Hun invasion. Broadly speaking, this demand 
already has had the formal backing of American and 
British art organizations, and it may be said with truth 
that so far as a majority of the artists and lovers of art 
of the nations that defeated Germany are concerned, 
they stand back of this appeal to the Commissioners. 
Scrutiny of the history of acquisition of many of thie 
choicest possessions in British and French national col 
lections would disclose facts not altogether creditable 
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if present day ethical standards are applied. Wealth in 
the form of art, centuries ago, was inventoried by con- 
querors as desirable to list on the bill of spoils to be 
filched from the defeated people and nation; and what- 
ever Germany has done in this war she has precedents 
for. Had she won, Paris and Rome would have been 
stripped as ruthlessly of their portable art masterpieces 
as Northern France and Belgium have been denuded 
of their machinery and portable wealth. The point of 
this new move by the French, Belgian, and Italian gov- 
ernments is that it calls for a decision, before the war 
ends, on terms of peace which will cover a detail of 
war’s criminality not always formally faced hitherto, 
and that it asks for a process of justice which is natural 
and not artificial. 

The National Institute of Arts and Letters in the 
United States has put itself on record in the following 
resolution : 

Resolved: That the National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters petition the Peace Commissioners of the United States 
to require that the peoples of Germany and of Austro- 
Hungary shall return what has been stolen and shall make 
reparation for all injury and destruction as may be ju- 
ridically determined, by paying from the stores of Belgian, 
French, and Italian works of art, accumulated in the public 
museums of Germany and Austria-Hungary; and that, so 
far as possible, the payment be made, picture for picture, 
statue for statue, object of art for object of art. 

Resolved: That this exaction be demanded not merely 
as indemnity in kind but also as a decree of justice, to 
satisfy the soul of civilized humanity and to warn the world 
in future that reparation is foreordained as a reply to dep- 
redation. 


Tite preamble of the constitution of the League of 
Nations has no reference to the Deity nor any recogni- 
tion of the Providential ordering of affairs of men. 
The omission is leading to formal action by ecclesiastical 
organizations with the request that President Wilson 
bring the matter to the attention of his associates in 
Paris. As recently as 1832 a formal compact between 
Chile and the United States began, “In the name of 
God, author and legislator of the universe,” and the 
treaty of peace between Great Britain and the United 
States at the close of the Revolutionary War began, “In 
the name of the most holy and undivided Trinity.” The 
covenant of the Mayflower Pilgrims in 1620 opened with 
the words, “In the name of God.” ‘The omission in the 
first draft by the commissioners in Paris may or may 
not have been intentional. If it was it probably re- 
flected conditions of the times in the realm of theology 
and ethics that are as startlingly new and portentously 
radical as are the economic and political transformations 
which the commissioners face. 
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YALE’s expert authority on taxation, Professor 'T. S. 
Adams, who has been the right-hand man of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury during the war, closed a recent 
article describing the economic and fiscal problems 
which the nation is attempting to solve by progressive 
forms of taxation, with a phrase that has a far-reaching 
implication. He said that “simplicity must give way 
to the complexity of truth.” To read the speeches of 
some lawmakers and the editorials of some journalists 
you would never imagine that the world—and especially 
the Paris Conference—faced today the most intricate 
tangle of history. 





AssIsTaNT Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt quotes 
President Wilson as saying to him recently, that 
America’s failure to endorse the League of Nations in 
some form or other would “break the heart of the world.” 
President Wilson in his speech at the New York Metro- 
politan Opera House the night before he took ship a 
second time bound for Paris, said that “the heart of 
the world is awake and the heart of the world must be 
satisfied.” It is significant how the old word “heart” is 
being used now in connection with solution of one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, ethical crisis humanity 
has known, 


To Honorable Theodore Marburg, former United 
States Minister to Belgium, and long identified with 
the “Peace movement,” must be credited the title “Mag- 
nissima Charta of human liberties,” 
the covenant and constitution of the League of Nations. 


He had a classical education, evidently. 


as applicable to 





NATURAL speculation as to where the League of 
Nations will set up government is rife. Champions of 
The Hague, Paris, Berne, Geneva, Washington, and 
Jerusalem already have appeared. The argument in 
favor of Jerusalem set forth by Zangwill, the English 
Jew, is based on the premise that in that ancient city 
three of the race’s greatest religions would naturally find 
a world’s capital. The plea would have more weight if 
the decision were to be shaped by religious sentiment, 
but it will not be. 





Since critics of the first draft of the constitution for 
the League of Nations are busy challenging—without 
basis of fact—the sources of income and remuneration 
of some of the men and organizations that believe in a 
law-governed and a federated world, they must not be 
surprised if they are asked to make full revelation con- 
cerning the sources of the journalistic and forensic 
propaganda hostile to the League. 
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Paris as Hostess 
By the Editor 


arts is Washington at the height of the war season, 
P ceswded, expensive, and irritable. To add to the 
confusion, the rains put the Seine for a time on the war- 
path, which threatened the coal supply, put furnaces out 
of commissiog, eliminated electric lights in certain 
sections of the city, and led to some discussion about 
moving the Conference to Negotiate Peace elsewhere. 
Then, too, there was a strike on both systems of the 
subway which, including the surface cars, looked very 
had for everybody for an anxious forty-eight hours. 

Nearly every one one meets complains about some- 
thing. The taxicab rates are excessive, due to the ex- 
travagance of the Americans; hotel rates are balloon- 
ing, have ballooned; all the means of transportation are 
greatly overburdened; the mails and cables are wholly 
inadequate; there is no milk, butter, sugar, certainly 
not enough to go round; restaurant prices make the 
beautiful French picture-money seem pathetically in- 
competent; coal is so scarce that rooms are often cold 
and even dangerous to health; there are too many 
Americans over here mussing things up, crowding peo- 
ple out of the hotels and pensions, and unsettling the 
foundations of things. These are but a few of the 
scoldings one hears in this so recently sorely tried, fas- 
cinating, ancient, beautiful, human, city that pays hom- 
age to its patron Saint Genevieve with perfect sincerity 
and which furnishes such an infinite variety of things 
which men really enjoy and other things which they 
think they enjoy. 

There is plenty of food in Paris, meats and vege- 
tables. Regular French restaurants, however, serve no 
butter, milk, or sugar. Yet sugar can be bought at the 
groceries in limited quantities upon presentation of an 
“individual card of alimentation” furnished by the 
proper official representatives of the Government. It is 
a common sight, therefore, in all eating places to see 
men and women reaching for sugar which they provi- 
dently carry in little boxes in their pockets or hand- 
bags. Apples and pears are especially expensive, a pear 
often costing as high as a dollar. Bread is also still 
“rationed,” which means that every one has to obtain 
“bread tickets” from the office of the “Mayor” and pre- 
sent one at meal time if bread is desired; and of course 
every one eats bread in France. The fame of French 
bread, a fame lasting through the centuries, is a repu- 
tation justly achieved and nobly maintained. French 
bread is good bread. ‘There are no corn products, such 
as cereals, to be had at French eating places. Oatmeal 
can be obtained in some dining rooms, but it has to be 
ordered usually in advance; yet the absence of sugar 
and milk makes even this American institution of little 
interest to the American wanderer from home. There 
are no “Childs” restaurants nor “dairy lunch” places in 
Paris, Cheap meals can be found if one looks carefully 
but they are likely to be cheap in quality, not as clean 
as might be, and not as cheap as the “lunch” rooms of 
America. 

Two sources of irritation for travelers—the French 
are not as irritable as Americans and Englishmen—are 


the beaureaucratic requirements everywhere, and the 
taxes. The bureaucracy begins mildly before one gets 
away from one’s native shores. ‘lhe “passport” comes 
harder than before the war, but, another difference, the 
passport must be obtained and that with all the photo- 
graphic fixings, letters of identification, and official 
seals, But such innocent processes are only simple and 
elementary exercises preparatory for a real experience 
in compulsory humility and chastening patience. If 
one wishes to go to France one must take one’s hard- 
earned United States passport to the French Consulate 
in New York where one finds to one’s surprise that it 
is wholly inadequate. Here one finds to one’s astonish- 
ment that one’s photograph is far more popular than 
had been surmised in one’s moments of greatest con- 
ceit. Three had been furnished at Washington. Four 
are asked for by the flattering consulate at New York. 
One hasn’t them, and the time is short; but one goes 
out and gets them. One then goes to a notary and 
swears all over again to things one knows nothing about, 
such as the birthdays of relatives long beyond the reach 
of consulates. One signs, and swears in triplicate, and 
prays for forgiveness, and stands in a long line for hours 
listening to others swearing in triplicate and higher 
multiples; one waits and fears the moment, the grand 
climacteric, when a final something will happen to one’s 
passport and the column marked “Visas” shall be satis- 
fied. That moment never arrives. It is skeptically ex- 
amined at the port of debarkation, stamped upon, writ- 
ten upon, frowned upon. But the photographs warrant 
the usage, and one says nothing. ‘The owner begins to 
feel that he has a thing of value and permanent sig- 
nificance. He takes it out in secret and looks at it 
lovingly. It is all his, this visible expression of inter- 
national suspicion and ultimate approval, this evidence, 
real and palpable, of various nations’ kindly interest in 
his intimate affairs. He keeps it religiously about his 
person. Surely it will be of great value to him some- 
how, some day. And it is. It serves a real purpose. It 
is a fine place for an endless number of other official 
autographs when he reaches Paris. The police depart- 
ment enjoys signing it every little while. The Ameri- 
can Consulate wants to see it; and, if it likes it, the 
gentleman in charge will sign it and hand it back. No- 
body cares to see it except to sign it. It serves no other 
visible purpose. It does not even “identify” one. A 
“Card of Identification” must be obtained from the 
Prefecture of Police for that. And this last little mat- 
ter calls for five more photographs. With all this iden- 
tification a man can get nowhere in Paris. He must 
have a “Pass” separate and individual for every special 
thing he may wish to attend, and a separate photograph 
for every pass. ‘True these passes are rarely asked for, 
but they are excellent filling for one’s pockets. The 
writer did have to show one at the first session of the 
Peace Conference, and he was glad enough that he had 
it about his person. The whole collection of souvenirs 
has to be taken to the Prefecture for his approval, it 
is said, before one can leave Paris. The entire en- 
tourage becomes operative when one tries to leave 
France. The business may be of real value yet. Any- 
how a fellow always feels in his. innermost soul that the 
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thing must mean something to somebody, When asked 
the meaning of it all, a charming young lady clerk 
whose privilege it is to make out a portion of the bound- 
less papers, replied: “It enables us French clerks to 
meet some charming American gentlemen.” ‘The charm- 
ing American gentleman blushed, tipped her three 
francs, and with a livelier step and an easier frame of 
mind passed on. 

There remains to be said that eating places in Paris 
are open from seven or seven-thirty in the morning to 
nine o’clock; again from twelve to two; and again from 
six to nine at night. They are closed at all other times. 

The taxes ought not to be so discomforting. France 
needs the money. A meal over six francs is taxed ten 


per cent. All hotel bills are taxed ten per cent. Manv 
articles of merchandise are similarly taxed. Bank 


checks and other commercial papers are taxed. Theatre 
tickets are taxed, and a supertax is added for the poor. 
“Tips,” which are more universal and mandatory than 
in America, add another ten per cent. Thus the taxes 
and tips add from twenty to twenty-five per cent to the 
otherwise high cost of nearly everything. 

Many of the famous art museums are still closed, the 
Louvre, the Luxembourg, the Musée de Cluny; a large 
number of the art treasures not yet having been re- 
turned to Paris. The rose window of Notre Dame has 
as yet not been returned. A portion of the Louvre, 
it is announced, will soon be opened again to the 


public. Other places of interest, as the Hotel des 
Invalides, are already open. The many “gardens” 
and churches can be enjoyed at will. One of the 


marvels of the war is that so few- of the art features 
of Paris, a city bombarded so often by the big 
cannen and by airplane sorely injured in many 
places, were harmed. ‘True, extraordinary precautions 
were taken to protect them. ‘The sarcophagus of Na- 
poleon is not yet uncovered. Sand bags are still against 
portions of the Madeleine. The Colonne de Vendome ‘s 
just being cleaned of its protection of ashes and masonry. 
The sand bags against portions of the Louvre have been 
removed during the past few days. And so through the 
list. The only statue seen by the writer to have been 
injured is one of an apostle at the rear of the Madeleine, 
struck by a shell from the “Big Bertha.” The precious 
and immortal art things of Paris seem to have been 
protected by a power greater than the ingenuity of man. 





Interparliamentary Union 
Hon. JAMES L. SLAYDEN * 
eo ER one may think of the epochal agreement 


made in Paris, it must be admitted that it is an 
important step forward and upward in the solution of 
international affairs. It is a pronouncement for law 
as against force. It is a revolution, and it will never 
go backwards. The millions who pay and suffer and 


die in war will never again consent to the methods of 
the thousands who benefit through war. The thousands 


* At the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the American Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union, the retiring president, the 
Honorable James LL. Slayden, President of the American 
Peace Society, delivered this address. 
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will not give up at once, nor without a struggle. They 
will try to cheat or defeat the great League of Nations 
idea. Rank, pay, and opportunity are too profitable to 
he surrendered without a vigorous protest. But if they 
stand in the way of righteous development, they will 
lhe swept into oblivion by such a tidal wave of indigna- 
tion as the world has never seen. The League of Na- 
tions agreement not only puts a definite gnd formal end 
to the war with Germany, but it assures a suffering 
world that many other wars that would have come never 
will come. 

During the first three years of the war in Europe, 
with the consequent urgent obligations of neutrals, tt 
never appeared opportune to press the principles of the 
Interparliamentary Union on the attention of govern- 
ments. It was not lack of interest in the high purposes 
of the union that caused the European groups, and our 
own, to refrain from pressing their views on responsible 
statesmen. It was merely a proper regard for what was 
expedient, and expediency is neither cowardice nor 
apostasy, but wise subordination of ideals for the time 
being to the end of facilitating their purposes at an 
opportune moment. 

Now that the war has happily ended, the activity of 
this, the most extensive and influential of all the organi- 
zations that have engaged in the building up of public 
opinion for peace through justice, is being renewed. 

A few days ago I received a cabled message from 
Lord Weardale, president of the Interparliamentary 
Union, also signed by Christian Lange of Norway, its 
general secretary, which reads as follows: 


“Active steps now being taken to reconstruct leading 
Kuropean Groups of the Interparliamentary Union in 
view of the new opening for the Union as a constituent 
part of the contemplated Government League of Na- 
tions. We trust American group is alive to importance 
of acquiring strong leadership and membership in new 
Congress. Appeal to you to secure prompt action to 
this end.” 

(Signed ) WEARDALE. 
LANGE. 


Although my service as president of the American 
group ends today, I venture to say that I very much 
hope that all members of the new congress who want 
a permanent peace founded on justice will do what the 
president of the union requests, and will exert them- 
selves to increase the strength and influence of the 
American group. Our roll of members should be in 
effect that of the American Congress. It can be if 
members will really try to bring all their colleagues into 
the union. 

Even the agreement in Paris does not end our work. 
Against evil and ignorance the campaign of education 
must go on always. Each generation must be educated 
and kept educated to an appreciation of the advantages 
of a law-governed world. 

In each of the governments of Europe, without an 
exception, the Interparliamentary Union has been a 
powerful factor in developing and directing public opin- 
ion. It ought to be so with us, and would have been 
if we had believed that we could be drawn into the 
affairs of Europe as a belligerent. We thought we were 
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safe from embroilment. ‘Too many of us relied on our 
splendid isolation, on the counsels of Washington an: 
Jefferson to avoid entangling alliances, and on our tra- 
ditions, But that is all changed now. We did inter- 
vene in Europe, and we are tied up in alliances. Eu- 
rope’s affairs have become our affairs, and, logically and 
reciprocally, our affairs must be those of Europe. If 
Europe remains peaceful and orderly, we are apt to be. 
If Europe surrenders to revolution or engages in great 
wars our peace is in jeopardy. That is a selfish and 
urgent reason why we should try to exert an influence 
for a just and lasting peace. If we are to avoid having 
our Republic become a military camp, if we are to avoid 
excessive taxes for the keep of great armies and navies, 
we must help our colleagues of the union in other coun- 
tries, who are striving for just these things. 

For years, in fact since its organization in October, 
1888, this association has been advocating “the reduc- 
tion of armaments to the lowest point consistent with 
national safety,” and the arbitration or judicial settle- 
ment of international disputes. From my hasty read- 
ing of the League of Nations constitution I understand 
those very things to be the points of greatest importance. 
If that program of the Interparliamentary Union had 
heen accepted by governments and lived up to, we prob- 
ably would not have had the more than four years of 
horror that ended last November. The two hundred 
billion dollars the war cost could have been saved and 
spent for the betterment of society. The nine million 
dead would have been saved. If our program had been 
accepted and lived up to, there would have been no ne- 
cessity for the new League of Nations. The work of the 
union for the last thirty vears for these things does noi 
end with the new human charter. It is an inspiration 
for greater effort. I hope that the American group, 
under a new and abler leadership, will play a great part 
in the future development of the world along these lines 
of righteousness and reason. I.thank you for your sup- 
port and confidence in the last four vears, and T bespeak 
the same cordial co-operation with your new president. 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
By JACKSON H. RALSTON 


bees world owes the present armistice to the coming 
of the United States into the fray. But for our 
entrance cessation of hostilities might have been long 
delayed. The United States, therefore, will, in the final 
settlement, occupy a position of peculiar power. 

The eyes of the world are turning to the United 
States, seeing among us the nearest approach to democ- 
racy on a large scale the world affords. We are found 
to possess a country to which war is alien and which 
takes no interest in commercial exploitation of weaker 
countries as a national pastime. Other countries, weary 
of past conditions, with such an exemplar before them, 
seek to discover from our form of government if there 
may not be such a thing as a United States of the world, 
and ask if a scheme which united thirteen jealous, dis- 
cordant colonies and preserved peace among them and 
their associates, save for a relatively brief period, may 
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not give suggestion and force to a plan for uniting 
civilized mankind, 

In foreign affairs the common man must hereafter 
he taken into account as he has never been before in 
any European country, whether called democracy or 
kingdom. Secret diplomacy must fall to pieces, for it 
means distrust of and contempt for the man in the street. 
Thoughtful men everywhere, waking up to the rights 
of obscure individuals and weaker nations, grow more 
critical of “spheres of influence,” the exploitation of 
which is necessarily confined to a few choice spirits, 
the burdens and dangers falling upon the many. 

Americans are too apt to consider the question before 
them as entirely akin to that which offered itself to 
their ancestors at the time of the formation of the Con- 
stitution. While this instrument was formed, among 
other things, to insure domestic tranquillity, it would 
have been a very different production but for the fact 
that the greater necessity for its existence was rather 
external than internal. We had to prepare to take our 
place among the nations of the earth and to be ready to 
offer to them a united and stalwart front. The States, 
therefore, yielded to the general government powers 
which as sovereign they would have retained, as, for 
instance, to declare war or to make peace, They sur- 
rendered all direct relations with foreign governments, 
the control of such being vested in the central power of 
the United States. They could no longer levy taxes 
on imports from fellow States, but the custom-houses 
were placed in charge of the Federal authorities. 

Among the differences, therefore, to be noted be- 
tween the American problem and the present one are 
that we cannot now interfere with the existence of 
national armies, although we may find it expedient to 
control their size; we cannot touch, except under severe 
limitations, diplomatic intercourse between the nations ; 
we cannot prevent the levy of custom-house taxes. In 
doubtless many other important respects, the diver- 
gencies between the problems will make themselves 
manifest, but limitations of space prohibit their present 
exploitation. 

Our undertaking must be to preserve equal rights, 
good faith, and justice between nations, not to seek their 
internal reformation or to interfere with their manage- 
ment, even to secure order. Our greatest duty will be 
to remove possible causes of dissension between them. 
We must do all within our power to further the develop- 
ment of countries which have not yet advanced to the 
average civilization of the more enlightened nations. 

Accepting the division of government made by Mon- 
tesquieu and followed, more or less accurately in this 
country, into legislative, executive, and judicial, we will 
first consider as of primary importance, the legislative. 


International Legislative Powers 


If we were to dwell in the realm of abstract right 
alone, we would be compelled to say and to insist that 
absolute free trade should be the rule between nations 
as it is the rule between the several States of this Union. 
We would point to the fact that the existence of this 
condition has furnished the greatest assurance of our 
national solidarity and freedom from internal jealousy 
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and dissension. We should also argue that the strength 
of the German Empire lay not in its general unity of 
government, not even in its militarism, but in the 
existence along its extremest edges of an equal Zoll- 
verein, cementing in bonds of firmest business union all 
within its borders. We would point out that the most 
compelling reason for Germany’s entrance into a world 
war was that it might be able, almost indefinitely, to 
extend the outer limits of its customs taxes, preserving 
free trade between the units. Our argument based upon 
these examples would be irrefutable, but, as the world 
is constituted, unavailing. For the present each coun- 
try must be permitted to maintain its own customs regu- 
lations, however self-injurious they may seem to be. 

Nevertheless, certain things in the way of trade regu- 
lations may be accomplished. Free ports may he en- 
couraged without offense to national feeling. Inter- 
national waterways will be directed by legislative ac- 
tion, and international shipping regulations will be es- 
tablished. Access, unhampered in character, from na- 
tions without seaports or with inconvenient ones to and 
from the seaboard must be provided and regulated. 

Of prime importance will be the’ establishment of 
freedom of opportunity for business men of all nations 
to establish themselves in industrial undertaking in any 
part of the world. “Spheres of Influence” must be ab- 
solutely destroyed if we accept the doctrine of equality 
of nations or of individuals. The relations to exist he- 
tween the signatories and undeveloped countries must 
be fixed upon a like even basis. It will be an ultimate 
peril to peace if it be then forgotten that whosoever 
owns to his selfish advantage the land of a people owns 
the people themselves. 

The rules of nationality as to person and property 
must be unified, doing away with the possibility as to 
persons of double citizenship or lack of any citizenship 
whatsoever. The protection of non-nationals in alien 
lands will receive its need of attention, particularly in 
those instances where justice has failed. A court of 
arbitral justice with councils of mediation and subordi- 
nate commissions will be established between nations 
and their jurisdiction adjusted from time to time. The 
international legislature will fix and control the admis- 
sion of new countries to the original league, or the repre- 
sentation of the several parts of countries which may 
be dissolved. The Bryan peace treaties will be given 
universal sanction. 

Undoubtedly, for an indefinite period much of any 
action of a world legislature, certainly in controlling the 
United States, would have to be ad referendum, and this 
fact would make the number of representatives from 
each country a matter of minor consideration. 


International Judiciary 


Submission of difficulties to the Hague Tribunal, as 
constituted since its beginning, has never been obliga- 
tory. The fact of its existence has exercised a certain 
moral influence not to be despised, notwithstanding the 
events of the last four years. The want of force to in- 


sure obedience to its sentences has never been a matter 

of importance, nor has it so proven with regard to any 

important international arbitral or judicial decision. 
Every international dispute is susceptible of being 
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settled by impartial men. Already the Hague Court has 
passed upon pecuniary claims, boundary disputes, ques- 
tions of interpretation of treaties, the right to float na- 
tional flags and matters of assumed affront or insult. 
Nations have appeared solicitous that there should 
be withdrawn from the jurisdiction of an international 
court affairs involving national honor. This term is 
too elastic and uncertain to justify further recognition 
in the language of international practice. Law does 
not know it. It means now, and ever has meant, no more 
than whatever any nation, having its own private ends 
to serve, or passions to gratify, might see fit to give the 
term. The reservation has no more respectable place in 
public affairs than the word “honor” in a dueling sense 
has between sober men of family. It should be thor- 
oughly understood that no nation can be dishonored 
save by its own practices and these practices should 
always be of such a nature as to stand inquisition be- 
fore the eyes of the world. We must, therefore, give 
to the court, when established, the widest possible juris- 
dictional extension internationally. We will not forget 
that whole series of claims may properly be passed upon 
hy commissions of lesser dignity or boards of assessors, 
while threatened troubles may be composed by councils 
mediation, : 
It has been the habit of nations, when represented in 
conference at the Hague, to attach much importance to 
the source and number of men allotted to the several 
countries upon an international bench, and much in- 
genuity has been expended in the drafting of plans 
which would satisfy the great powers that they would not 
le at the merey of the smaller ones, and, at the same 
time, would convince the smaller nations that their 
equality of right was recognized. The fact that many 
of the nations in the Western Hemisphere are relatively 
undeveloped in an international sense has had its weight 
in this discussion. We will, on investigation, discover 
that it is not material that the larger countries should 
be recognized upon the bench according to their popu- 
lation, or wealth, or assumed civilization. Nor is it 
important, on the other hand, that the smaller countries 
should have any particular representation. 


The Executive 


Many of the writers upon the subject of a League of 
Nations have found their greatest difficulty in the con- 
sideration of the functions and the responsibilities of 
the executive. It is assumed that the executive is to 
control a tremendous military and naval force capable of 
overwhelming any one or more of the members of the 
league. It would seem to us that this conception is 
vastly erroneous, and that a league, if formed upon a 
proper basis, will rather be a gigantic business under- 
taking in the interest of the people of the whole world, 
than a club with which to demolish assailants. In sup- 
port of our view we have to consider that to be at all a 
success, a League of Nations must include substantially 
all of the great powers of the world. This end being 
gained, there will remain no single external opponent 
with which conflicts may be anticipated, while a slight 
analysis will show that internal league dangers are not 
of such character as to justify crushing expenditures 
for armed forces. 
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AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY’S 
MEMORANDA 


By A. D. CALL, 
Secretary of the American Peace Society 


{The Commissioners of the Peace Conference have been 
furnished with memoranda anent the attitude of the 
American Peace Society toward the League of Nations, and 
also as to its convictions as to right forms of international 
relations in the light of American national experience and 
judicial ideals. This document for instruction and illumi- 
nation of the Commissioners was prefaced by a letter from 
the secretary of the society, which read: 


Hotel Lutetia, 48 Boulevard Raspail, 
PARIS, FRANCE. 
To the Honorable Commissioners to Negotiate Peace, Daris. 

GENTLEMEN: The American Peace Society with headquar- 
ters at Washington, D. C., traces its beginning to the months 
shortly succeeding the Congress of Vienna in 1815. For 
practically a century it has through many thousands of oc- 
casional publications and through its monthly organ, the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE, published regularly since 1854, stood 
steadfastly for the principles of a governed world to the 
end that wars might cease and a peace of justice prevail. 

In behalf of that society, of which I have the honor to be 
the representative at this time in Paris, I beg leave to sub- 
mit to the Honorable Commissioners to Negotiate Peace the 
accompanying memoranda as expressions of its position in 
the light of the present world situation. 

The stand of President Wilson for some method to ter- 
minate international wars as far as possible has naturally 
won from the outset the keen interest and enthusiastic 
support of the American Peace Society. 

Too, this Society has been greatly encouraged by the 
world-wide interest and the intelligent purpose among the 
distinguished statesmen of practically all lands to solve the 
hitherto inscrutable problem of supplanting the modes 
of war with the methods of law, of substituting for inter- 
national force the principles of right and reason. 

The anxious eyes of a troubled world are turned wistfully 
towards the Commissioners now in Paris, and men every- 
where pray that their labors in behalf of a more permanent 
peace among the nations may succeed in spite of, indeed, 
perhaps because of the failure of all similar efforts hereto- 
fore. 


G. P. M.] 


The Memoranda 
“If to please the people we offer what we ourselves dis- 
approve, how can we afterward defend our work?”—A remark 
by George Washington relative to the Constitutional Con- 
vention at Philadelphia, 1787. 


Speaking before both houses of the United States 
Congress, December 3, 1918, Mr. Wilson, setting forth 
his reasons for attending the Paris Conference, said: 

“T shall make my absence as brief as possible and 
shall hope to return with the happy assurance that it 
has been possible to translate into action the great ideals 
for which America has striven.” 

In the light of this statement by the President of the 
United States the following “great ideals for which 
America has striven” may appropriately be recalled. 
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CERTAIN AMERICAN IDEALS. 


In the first place we may remind ourselves that the 
United States of America constitute a Union of free, 
sovereign, and independent States formed for the pur 
pose of establishing justice and assuring the blessings 
of liberty for themselves and their posterity. 

Such an “Union” was found to be necessary because, 
not unlike the various States of the world today, the 
thirteen free, sovereign, and independent States of that 
day were confronted with debts, commercial rivalries, 
inefficiencies, inequality of States, separate treaties, vio 
lations of contracts, depreciated currency, varieties of 
opinion and practice, rebellion; in short, international 
anarchy. 

The American States set themselves to the task of 
meeting and overcoming these difficulties; and, so far 
as the relations of the States were concerned, the fifty- 
five delegates to the Constitutional Convention at Phila- 
delphia in 1787 gave to the world what may be called 
its chief object-lesson among international conferences. 
Difficulties perplexing the nations today were met and 
overcome by men of that day. They established a more 
perfect society of nations, granted to the Society cer- 
tain powers separate from the powers of each State, yet 
providing for the independence of both the Society and 
the States. 

The two agencies for promoting peace between the 
original thirteen States of the American Union, agencies 
which successfully maintain the peace now between 
forty-eight free, sovereign, and independent States of 
that Union, agencies founded in the principle that the 
end and aim of States is justice based upon law, are: 
first, a law-making; second, a law interpreting body for 
the States. Men of good-will in the United States, 
heartened by this experience, have, therefore, consis- 
tently stqod and still stand for a Congress and High- 
Court for the Nations. 

Questions of sovereignty, inequality, and coercion of 
States were met and answered, it is believed, for all 
time by that International Conference of 1787. 

The American States retained such sovereign powers 
as they deemed necessary for their individual well- 
being, and they delegated to the Union of their making 
other sovereign powers necessary to the well-being of 
the States as a whole. 

The inequality of States was adjusted satisfactorily 
by a dual system of representation now familiar to all. 

Even more significant for the Society of Nations they 
faced and overcame the problems involved in the coer- 
cion of States. Early in the proceedings of the Con- 
ference they discovered that the only way to coerce a 
State is by war, a thing they greatly desired to avert. 
Yet they recognized the necessity for force if in special 
instances law were to be effective. They met this seem- 
ing paradox by the simple provision that the Union 
may through its courts reach over the sovereignty of the 
State and seize an individual charged with violation of 
a law of the Union and bring him for trial before the 
court. Thus, “The More Perfect Union” of the United 
States can and does coerce persons, but not states, as 
under this system of international organization the coer- 
cion of States is found to be unnecessary. That once 








there was war between the States of the American Union 
has no bearing upon the system herein set forth, as that 
war involved the continued existence of human slavery 
as an institution. - 

To the charge that wars are produced more by politi- 
cal than by judicial controversies and that therefore 2 
High-Court of Nations would be of little avail, America 
again has a contribution; for under the practice of the 
High-Court of the Union in controversies between the 
States even political questions if submitted by mutual 
agreement to the court for judgment do by that very 
agreement become justiciable, a principle expressly held 
by various decisions of the court in controversies be- 
tween the States. Thus, in the American system there 
are no controversies between States which may not be 
settled by the Supreme Court of the Union of sovereign 
States, and in accord with the principles of law and 
equity. 


THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Attention is further respectfully called to the follow- 
ing series of principles officially adopted by the American 
Peace Society and conspicuously displayed in each num- 
ber of the ApvocATE OF PxACE since the United States 
entered the present war. It may be added that these 
principles are perfectly consonant with American juris- 
prudence, that they have been unanimously approved by 
the American Institute of International Law, by the 
American Group of the Interparliamentary Union, in- 
deed, as specifically here stated they are principles based 
upon decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States.* 


A SUGGESTIVE INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR 
PEACE THROUGH JUSTICE. 


The suggestions first adopted by the American Peace 
Society, January 21, 1917, later unanimously adopted 
by the American Group of the Interparliamentary 
Union, and adopted with a Preamble, January 23, 1917, 
by the American Institute of International Law at its 
meeting in Havana, Cuba, under the caption of “The 
Recommendations of Havana,” are also respectfully sub- 
mitted for consideration.* 


CONCLUSION. 


These contributions of America to the cause of justice 
between nations partake of the very life of America, 
and constitute an abiding object lesson in successful 
international co-operation and achievement. If in 1787 
men of good-will could adjust questions of sovereign 
powers between thirteen, now forty-eight free, sovereign, 
and independent States ; if they could settle to the satis- 
faction of all parties the difficulties of representation 
between large and small States; if they could point out 
the path along which coercion must operate to the es- 
tablishment of justice; and if they could open the way 
for all international questions to be solved by the sweet 
reasonableness of law and equity, these things can be 
done for other States by other similarly minded men 


* See second page of cover of this issue. 
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seeking the means of establishing a more perfect So- 
ciety of Nations where the practices of war may cease 
because they shall no longer be necessary. This possi- 
bility was foreseen by Benjamin Franklin, America’s 
first great representative to the country and very city 
where men now seek a form of international organiza- 
tion which shall establish and maintain a righteous peace 
for an expectant world. Writing to his friend in Europe, 
Mr. Grand, October 22, 1787, Mr. Franklin said: 

“T send you enclos’d the propos’d new Federal Con- 
stitution for these States. I was engag’d 4 Months of 
the last Summer in the Convention that form’d it. It 
is now sent by Congress to the several States for their 
Confirmation. If it succeeds, I do not see why you 
might not in Europe carry the Project of good Henry 
the 4th into Execution, by forming a Federal Union 
and one Grand Republic of all its different States & 
Kingdoms; by means of a like Convention; for we had 
many interests to reconcile.”— 

Finally, all that is here said may be fittingly sum- 
marized in the noble and abiding sentence of President 
Wilson fittingly spoken before the tomb of George Wash- 
ington, July the fourth, 1918: 

“What we seek is the reign of law, based upon the con- 
sent of the governed and sustained by the organized 
opinion of mankind.” 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 





THE CALL. 
©. R. Howarp THomson in N. Y. Times 


Will ye leave the world unguarded, with the lie that 
your work has ceased? 

Will ye turn to trade and barter, when ye should 
forge chains for the Beast? 

Guarding your isolation, as a lion guards his den, 

Lest the peoples who fought for freedom may prove 
to be lesser men? 


Will ye praise your buried prophets, in order to 
shirk the task? 

Will ye quote their ancient sayings, as a cloak 
wherewith to mask 

Your lack of faith in nations that their blood un- 
stinted shed 

oe oe might not perish, nor Justice bow her 
1ead 7 


Silence your timorous doubters! Ye are sons of the 
men who dared 

The uttermost faith in each other when first. was 
thy creed declared : 

Yours is the voice awaited—it is yours to make or 
mar. 

Will ye build as your fathers builded, or oppose 
mere words to war? 


I, the Lord, call upon you—I, who am Lord of your 
hosts, ; 

To summon the men vf your cities. to summon the 
men of your coasts, 

To league with mine other peoples, to ’stablish my 
statutes at length, ; 

That the gates shall be closed to warfare, and just- 
ice be stronger than strength. 














: 
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The League of Nations 


THE TENTATIVE DRAFT OF ITS CONSTITUTION 


{This historic document, a “Magnissima Charta” it has 
been aptly called, was formally presented to the Conference, 
February 14, at a plenary session, the report being made 
from the Conference’s commission on a plan for a League of 
Nations and read by President Wilson. He said that he 
was happy to say that it was a unanimous report from 
the representatives of fourteen nations. As from time to 
time he finished the reading of an article of the proposed 
constitution, he interjected explanatory remarks. With the 
reading of the last words of the covenant he did not stop, 
but proceeded with a characteristic description of the meth- 
ods by which the result had been achieved and of the aims 
of the makers of the world’s organic law. Lord Robert 
Cecil, head of the British Commission on the League of Na- 
tions followed with suitable congratulatory remarks, as 
did Vittorio Orlando, Leon Bourgeois, E. Venizelos, Baron 
Makino and V. K. Wellington Choo, speaking for Italy, 
France, Greece, Japan, and China. Australia’s premier, 
William Hughes, insisted that the provisions of the docu- 
ment needed debate, and was assured that full opportunity 
for discussion would be given. With adjournment Presi- 
dent Wilson at once set about his return to the United 
States, which he compassed without untoward happenings. 
On landing at Boston he there expounded in an able speech 
the meaning of the League’s Constitution and its relation to 
past and present national policies.—Ep. | 





Preamble—In order to promote international co-operation 
and to secure international peace and security by the ac- 
ceptance of obligations not to resort to war, by the prescrip- 
tion of open, just and honorable relations between nations, 
by the firm establishment of the understandings of inter- 
national law as the actual rule of conduct among govern- 
ments, and by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous 
respect for all treaty obligations in the dealings of organized 
people with one another, the powers signatory to this cove- 
nant adopt this constitution of the League of Nations: 


Article I. 


The action of the high contracting parties under the terms 
of this covenant shall be affected through the instrumen- 
tality of a meeting of a body of delegates representing the 
high contracting parties, of meetings at more frequent in- 
tervals of an executive council, and of a permanent inter- 
national secretariat to be established at the seat of the 
League. 


Article II. 


Meetings of the body of delegates shall be held at stated 
intervals and from time to time as occasion may require for 
the purpose of dealing with matters within the sphere of ac- 
tion of the League. Meetings of the body of delegates shall 
be held at the seat of the League or at such other places 
as may be found convenient and shall consist of represent- 
atives of the high contracting parties. Each of the high 
contracting parties shall have one vote, but may have not 
more than three representatives. 


Article IIT. 


The executive council shall consist of representatives of 
the United States of America, the British Empire, France, 
Italy, and Japan, together with representatives of four 
other States, members of the League. The selection of these 
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four States shall be made by the body of delegates on such 
principles and in such manner as they think fit. Pending 
the appointment of these representatives of the other States, 
representative of (blank left for names) shall be members 
of the executive council. 

Meetings of the council shall be held from time to time 
as occasion may require and at least once a year at what- 
ever place may be decided on, or failing any such decision, 
at the seat of the League, and any matter within the sphere 
of action of the League or affecting the peace of the world 
may be dealt with at such meetings. 

Invitations shall be sent to any power to attend a meeting 
of the council at which such matters directly affecting its in- 
terests are to be discussed and no decision taken at any 
meeting will be binding on such powers unless so invited. 


Article IV. 


All matters of procedure at meetings of the body of dele- 
gates or the executive council including the appointment of 
committees to investigate particular matters shall be reg- 
ulated by the body of delegates or the executive council and 
may be decided by a majority of the States represented at 
the meeting. 

The first meeting of the body of delegates and the exe- 
cutive council shall be summoned by the President of the 
United States of America. 


Article V. 


The permanent secretariat of the League shall be estab- 
lished at (blank), which shall constitute the seat of the 
League. The secretariat shall comprise such secretaries and 
staff as may be required, under the general direction and 
control of a secretary general of the League, who shall be 
chosen by the executive council; the secretariat shall be ap- 
pointed by the secretary general subject to confirmation by 
the executive council. 

The secretary general shall act in that capacity at all 
meetings of the body of delegates or of the executive council. 

The expenses of the secretariat shall be borne by the 
States members of the League in accordance with the ap- 
portionment of the expenses of the International Bureau of 
the Universal Postal Union. 


Article VI. 


Representatives of the high contracting parties and offi- 
cials of the League when engaged in the business of the 
League shall enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities and 
the buildings occupied by the League or its officials or by 
representatives attending its meeting shall enjoy the bene- 
fits of extraterritoriality. 


Article VII. 


Admission to the League of States not signatories to the 
covenant and not named in the protocol hereto as States to 
be invited to adhere to the covenant, requires the assent of 
not less than two-thirds of the States represented in the 
body of delegates and shalt be limited to fully self-govern- 
ing countries, including dominions and colonies. 

No State shall be admitted to the League unless it is able 
to give effective guarantees of its sincere intention to ob- 
serve its international obligations and unless it shall con- 
form to such principles as may be prescribed by the League 
in regard to its naval and military forces and armaments. 
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Article VIII. 


The high contracting parties recognize the principle that 
the maintenance of peace will require the reduction of na- 
tional armaments to the lowest point consistent with na- 
tional safety and the enforcement by common action of in- 
ternational obligations, having special regard to the geo- 
graphical situation and circumstances of each State; and 
the executive council shall formulate plans for effecting such 
reduction. The executive council shall also determine for 
the consideration and action of the several governments 
what military equipment and armament is fair and reason- 
able in proportion to the scale of forces laid down in the 
program of disarmament; and these limits, when adopted, 
shall not be exceeded without the permission of the execu- 
tive council. 

The high contracting parties agree that the manufacture 
by private enterprise of munitions and implements of war 
lends itself to grave objections and direct the executive 
council to advise how the evil effects attendant upon such 
manufacture can be prevented, due regard being had to the 
necessities of those countries which are not able to manu- 
facture for themselves the munitions and implements of war 
necessary for their safety. 

The high contracting parties undertake in no way to con- 
ceal from each other the condition of such of their indus- 
tries as are capable of being adapted to warlike purposes or 
the scale of their armaments, and agree that there shall be 
full and frank interchange of information as to their mili- 
tury and naval programs. 


Article IX. 


A permanent commission shall be constituted to advise 
the League on the execution of the provisions of Article 
VIII, and on military and naval questions generally. 


Article X. 


The high contracting parties shall undertake to respect 
and preserve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all States 
members of the League. In case of any such aggression, or 
in case of any threat or danger of such aggression, the ex- 
ecutive council shall advise upon the means by which the 
obligation shall be fulfilled. 


Article XI. 


Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting 
any of the high contracting parties or not, is hereby de- 
clared a matter of concern to the League and the high con- 
tracting parties reserve the right to take any action that 
may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of 
nations. 

It is hereby also declared and agreed to be the friendly 
right of each of the high contracting parties to draw the 
attention of the body of delegates or of the executive council 
to any circumstances affecting international intercourse 
which threatens to disturb international peace or the good 
understanding between nations upon which peace depends. 


Article XII. 


The high contracting parties agree that should disputes 
arise between them which cannot be adjusted by the ordi- 
nary processes of diplomacy, they will in no case resort to 
war without previously submitting the questions and mat- 
ters involved either to arbitration or to inquiry by the execu- 
tive council and until three months after the award by the 
arbitrators or a recommendation by the executive council, 
and that they will not even then resort to war as against 
a member of the League which complies with the award of 
the arbitrators or the recommendation of the executive 
council. 

In any case under this article the award of the arbitrators 
shall be made within a reasonable time and the recommenda- 
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tion of the executive council shall be made within six 
months after the submission of the dispute. 


Article XIII. 


The high contracting parties agree that whenever any 
dispute or difficulty shall arise between them which they 
recognize to be suitable for submission to arbitration and 
which cannot be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, they 
will submit the whole matter to arbitration. For this pur- 
pose the court of arbitration to which the case is referred 
shall be the court agreed on by the parties or stipulated in 
any convention existing between them. ‘The high contract- 
ing parties agree that they will carry out in full good faith 
any award that may be rendered. In the event of any fail- 
ure to carry out the award, the executive council shall pro- 
pose what steps can best be taken to give effect thereto. 


Article XIV. 


The executive council shall formulate plans for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent court of international justice and 
this court shall, when established, be competent to hear and 
determine any matter which the parties recognized as suit- 
able for submission to it for arbitration under the foregoing 
article. 


Article XV. 


If there should arise between States members of the 
League any dispute likely to lead to rupture, which is not 
submitted to arbitration as above, the high contracting par- 
ties agree that they will refer the matter to the executive 
council; either party to the dispute may give notice of the 
existing of the dispute to the secretary general, who will 
make all necessary arrangements for a full investigation and 
consideration thereof. For this purpose the parties agree to 
communicate to the secretary general, as promptly as pos- 
sible, statements of their case with all the relevant facts 
und papers, and the executive council may forthwith direct 
the publication thereof. Where the efforts of the council 
lead to the settlements of the dispute a statement shall be 
published indicating the nature of the dispute and the terms 
of settlement together with such explanations as may be 
appropriate. If the dispute has not been settled, a report 
by the council shall be published, setting forth with all 
necessary facts and explanations the recommendation which 
the council thinks just and proper for the settlement of the 
dispute. 

If the report is unanimously agreed to by the members of 
the council other than the parties to the dispute, the high 
contracting parties agree that they will not go to war with 
any party which complies with the recommendations and 
that if any party shall refuse so to comply the council shall 
propose measures necessary to give effect to the recommen- 
dations. If no such unanimous report can be made it shall 
be the duty of the majority and the privilege of the minority 
to issue statements indicating what they believe to be the 
facts and containing the reasons which they consider to be 
just and proper. 

The executive council may in any case under this article 
refer the dispute to the body of delegates. The dispute shall 
be so referred at the request of either party to the dispute, 
provided that such request must be made within fourteen 
days after the submission of the dispute. In a case referred 
to the body of delegates all the provisions of this article and 
of Article XII, relating to the action and powers of the 
executive council shall apply to the action and powers of 
the body of delegates. 


Article XVI. 


Should any of the high contracting parties break or dis- 
regard its covenants under Article XII it shall thereby ipso 
facto be deemed to have committed an act of war against 
all the other members of the League, which hereby under- 
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tukes immediately to subject it to the severance of all trade 
or financial relations, the prohibition of all intercourse be- 
tween their nationals and the nationals of the covenant- 
breaking State, and the prevention of all financial, com- 
mercial or personal intercourse between the nationals of the 
covenant-breaking State, and the nationals of any other 
State, whether a member of the League or not. 

It shall be the duty of the executive council in such case 
to recommend what effective military or naval force the 
members of the League shall severally contribute to the 
armed forces to be used to protect the covenants of the 
League. 

The high contracting parties agree, further, that they 
will mutually support one another in the financial and 
economic measures which may be taken under this article in 


order to minimize the loss and inconvenience resulting from 


the above measures, and that they will mutually support one 
another in resisting any special measures aimed at one of 
their number by the covenant-breaking State, and that they 
will afford passage through their territory to the forces of 
any of the high contracting parties who are co-operating to 
protect the covenants of the League. 


Article XVII, 


In the event of disputes between one State a member of 
the League and another State which is not a member of the 
League, or between States not members of the League, the 
high contracting parties agree that the State or States not 
members of the League shall be invited to accept the obliga- 
tions of membership in the League for the purpose of such 
dispute, upon such conditions as the executive council may 
deem just, and upon acceptance of any such invitation the 
above provisions shall be applied, with such modifications 
us may be deemed necessary by the League. 

Upon such invitation being given, the executive council 
shall immediately institute an inquiry into the circumstances 
and merits of the dispute and recommend such action as 
may seem best and most effectual in the circumstances. 

In the event of a power so invited refusing to accept the 
obligations of membership in the League for the purposes 
of the League, which in the case of a State a member of the 
League would constitute a breach of Article XII, the pro- 
visions of Article XVI shall be applicable as against the 
State taking such action. 

If both parties to the dispute when so invited refuse to 
accept the obligations of membership in the League for the 
purpose of such dispute, the executive council may take such 
action and make such recommendations as will prevent 
hostilities and will result in the settlement of the dispute. 


Article XVIII. 


The high contracting parties agree that the League shall 
be intrusted with general supervision of the trade in arms 
and ammunition with the countries in which the control of 
this traftic is necessary in the common interest. 


Article XTX. 


To those colonies and territories which as a consequence 
of the late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of 
the States which formerly governed them and which are in- 
habited by peoples not yet able to stand by themselves un- 
der the strenuous conditions of the modern world there 
should be applied the principle that the well being and de- 
velopment of such peoples form a sacred trust of civilization 
and that securities for the performance of this trust should 
be embodied in the constitution of the League. 

The best method of giving practical effect to this prin- 
ciple is that the tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted 
to advanced nations who by reason of their resources, their 
experience or their geographical position can best under- 
take this responsibility, and that this tutelage should be 
exercised by them as mandatories on behalf of the League. 

The character of the mandates must differ according to 
the stage of the development of the people, the geographical 
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situation of the territory, its economic conditions and other 
similar circumstances. 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish 
Kmpire have reached a stage of development which their 
existence as independent nations can be provisionally recog- 
nized subject to the rendering of administrative advice and 
assistance by a mandatory power until such time as they are 
able to stand alone. The wishes of these communities must 
be a principal consideration in the selection of the man 
datory power. 

Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are at 
such a stage that the mandatory must be responsible for the 
administration of the territory, subject to conditions which 
will guarantee freedom of conscience or religion, subject 
only to the maintenance of public order and morals, the 
prohibition of abuses, such as the slave trade, the arms 
traffic and the liquor traffic, and the prevention of the es- 
tablishment of fortifications or military naval bases and of 
military training of the natives for other than police pur- 
poses and the defense of territory, and will also secure equal 
opportunities for the trade and commerce of other members 
of the League. 

There are territories, such as Southwest Africa and cer 
tain of the South Pacific Isles, which, owing to the sparse- 
ness of their population, or their small size, or their remote- 
ness from the centers of civilization, or their geographical 
contiguity to the mandatory States and other circumstances 
can be best administered under the laws of the mandatory 
State as integral portions thereof, subject to the safe 
guards above mentioned, in the interests of the indigenous 
population. 

In every case of mandate, the mandatory State shall ren- 
der to the League an annual report in reference to the ter- 
ritory committed to its charge. 

The degree of authority, control or administration to be 
exercised by the mandatory State shall if not previously 
agreed upon by the high contracting parties in each case be 
explicitly defined by the executive council in a special act 
or charter. 

The high contracting parties further agree to establish at 
the seat of the League a mandatory commission to receive 
und examine the annual reports of the mandatory powers 
und to assist at the League in insuring the observance of 
the terms of all mandates. 


Article XX. 


The high contracting parties will endeavor to secure and 
maintain fair and humane conditions of labor for men, 
women and children both in their own countries and in all 
countries to which their commercial and industrial rela- 
tions extend, and to that end agree to establish as part of 
the organization of the League a permanent bureau of labor. 


Article XXI. 


The high contracting parties agree that provision shall be 
made through the instrumentality of the League to secure 
and maintain freedom of transit and equitable treatment for 
the commerce of all States members of the League, having 
in mind, among other things, special arrangements with re- 
gard to the necessities of the regions devastated during the 
war of 1914-1918. 


Article XXIT. 


The high contracting parties agree to place under the con- 
trol of the League of international bureaus general treaties 
if the parties to such treaties consent. Furthermore, they 
agree that such international bureaus to be constituted in 
future shall be placed under control of the League. 


Article XXIII. 


The high contracting parties agree that every treaty or 
international engagement entered into hereafter by any 
State member of the League shall be forthwith registered 
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with the secretary general and as soon as possible published 
by him, and that no such treaty or international engage- 
ment shall be binding until so registered. 


Article XXIV. 


It shall be the right of the body of delegates from time to 
time to advise the reconsideration by State members of the 
League of Treaties which have become inapplicable, and 
of international conditions of which the continuance may 
endanger the peace of the world. 


Article XXV. 


The high contracting parties severally agree that the 
present covenant is accepted as abrogating all obligations 
inter se which are inconsistent with the terms thereof, and 
solemnly engage that they will not hereafter enter into any 
engagement inconsistent with the terms thereof. In case 
any of the powers signatory hereto or subsequently admitted 
to the League shall, before becoming a party to this covenant, 
have undertaken any obligations which are inconsistent with 
the terms of this covenant, it shall be the duty of such power 
to take immediate steps to procure its release from such ob- 
ligations. 


Article XXVI. 


Amendments to this covenant will take effect when ratified 
by the States whose representatives compose the executive 
council and by three-fourths of the States whose represent- 
atives compose the body of delegates. 


A NEW BILL OF RIGHTS. 
Hon. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of the Department of War, 
v. 8 A® 


“There are those who say ‘but this will not prevent war; 
when national passions are aroused treaties are forgotten 
and self-imposed restraints broken over.’ This may be true, 
but it is at least possible that if we write the record of the 
judgment of this generation it will have some weight with 
those who are to come after us; that it will be an admoni- 
tion to the new world that is in the making of the experi- 
ence the old world has had; that it will become a corner- 
stone in the national policies of the civilized peoples; that 
their children will read it in their school books about 
Government, and that gradually it will become a common- 
place in the hearts of men that the suffering and sacrifice 
and loss of war are things to be endured only when liberty 
itself is at stake, and that no man or group of men dare 
invoke such weapon as war in any other than a high and 
consecrated cause. 

“This League of civilized peoples is not proposed out of 
the Cabinets of absolute Ministers, but is rather the pas- 
sionate demand of the man in the street, the simple and 
the unsophisticated who know very little of the intrigues 
and wiles of statescraft, but know a very great deal about 
the suffering and sacrifice which war entails. For my own 
part I refuse to be timid about America’s capacity to do 
the new things which are needed in a new world. I decline 
to distrust our purposes or to shrink from moving forward 
because the road seems wider and higher than roads we 
have traveled hitherto. 

“I do not know what form these arrangements can take. 
I am not wedded to any particular method of preserving 
the peace of the world. I do not believe that so great an 
object can be accomplished by merely adhering to a partic- 
ular form of words or phrases, but I do most deeply believe 
that out of the molten heart of this stricken world there can 
now be cast some structure, some form which will be a 
permanent memorial to mankind of the raging furnace 
through which the children of man have in these four years 
been forced to move, and that the enlightened conscience 

*From an address before Buffalo (N. Y.) Chamber of 
Commerce, 
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of this age can devise a new set of relations which will 
have in themselves processes by which there can be sum- 
moned for the instruction of future generations « memory 
of the agonies of the western front, a memory which will be 
potent to restrain those ambitious rivalships, interests, and 
caprices to which Washington referred, and which are now 
too insupportably costly to be borne when they loose upon the 
world the disaster of modern war. - 

“So far as we in America are concerned, our case is in 
the hands of our Captain. He stands with head erect in 
the ancient places of the Old World where other kinds of 
treaties used to be made, and represents a great and free 
people. He is the advocate not of a form but of a principle. 
It may be that there are voices in this country which 
quiver with hesitation, and here and there timorous un- 
certainty, but back of him in that council chamber are the 
voices of the democracies of the world, of the men who 
labor and of the women who sacrifice; he is by the force of 
events the spokesman of the democracy of the world, and the 
compositions of this war will be a new Magna Charta, a new 
Bill of Rights to liberate the children of the future from the 
burdens of the past.” 





MR. ASQUITH ON THE SOCIETY OF NATIONS. 


Mr. Asquith, former Premier of Great Britain and Ireland 
and still a powerful personal factor in British political life, 
though temporarily out of office and Parliament, in a 
meeting in Albert Hall, London, February 2, held to support 
the ideal of a federation of nations, said: 


“Rarely has so great an ideal passed so rapidly into prac- 
tice. The utterances of President Wilson have placed the 
League on its true basis and it ought to have no geograph- 
ical limitations. It fulfils a world-wide need and must have 
a world-wide organization. 

“It has been accepted in principle by the statesmen at 
the Paris Conference and that in itself has made the war 
worth fighting. The League must zealously respect the 
sovereignty of the States, great and small, which are its 
members within their own domains and over their own 
affairs. 

“The world is not going into liquidation, nor will it hand 
over the management of its concerns to trustees. Self-de- 
termination and self-development must continue to be the 
only road leading to liberty and progress. No State is to 
be called upon to sacrifice its personality. Subject to that 
condition, the League should be recognized as being the 
ultimate controlling authority over international compacts 
and disputes, 

“Temptations to war must be removed by the prohibition 
of conscription and the scaling down of armaments. Na- 
tionalization or internationalization, in the sense of ef- 
fective control of the manufacture and transport of muni- 
tions, might be necessary as an additional precaution. 

“How is the League to make its will effective? We must 
not be afraid to meet the difficulties of international 
policing, but there are other weapons, both economic and 
moral, which are likely to prove more serviceable and 
effective than the exercise of force. Suppose the League 
is an impractical policy, what is to take its place? 

“If the old system continues new factors are at work. 
One is the incalculable effect of harnessing science to the 
chariot of destruction. If there is to be no League we shall 
be far worse off than before the war.” 


This greatest of all issues has been tried in the court of 
war and has been decided in favor of the United States, and 
the United States is entitled in justice, in morals, in inter- 
national law, to demand the costs. The time has gone by 
when the attitude of altruism and generosity in dealing with 
the great trusts of the governments should be maintained.— 
Senator Poindexter of Washington, in a speech in the Senate, 
Dec. 14, criticizing Secretary Daniels for saying that the 
United States did not intend to collect indemnity from Ger- 
many. 
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THE CONFERENCE DAY BY DAY 


Formal Acts of Supreme Council and the Commissions 


On February 3, the Conference, through its chief repre- 
sentatives—Wilson, Lloyd-George, Orlando, and Clemenceau, 
issued the following warning: 

The representatives of the great powers, having been in- 
formed of the conflict which has arisen between the Czechs 
and the Poles in the Vrincipality of Teschen, in conse- 
quence of which the mining district of Ostrawa-Karvin and 
the railway from Oderberg to Teschen and Jablungkau has 
been occupied by the Czechs, have declared as follows: 

In the first instance, they think it necessary to remind the 
nationalities who have engaged to submit the territorial 
questions which concern them to the Peace conference for 
its decision that they have promised to refrain from taking 
us a pawn or from occupying the territories to which they 
laid claim. 

The representatives take note of the engagement by which 
the Czech delegates have declared that they were definitely 
stopping their troops on the line of the railway which runs 
from Oderberg to Teschen and Jablungkau. 

Pending the decision of the Peace Conference as to the 
definitive assignments of the territories, that part of the 
railway line to the north of Teschen and the mining regions 
will remain in the occupation of Czech troops, while the 
southern section of the line, starting from and including the 
town of Teschen down to Jablungkau, will be intrusted to 
the military supervision of the Poles. 

The undersigned consider it indispensable that a com- 
mission of control should be immediately sent to the spot 
to avoid any conflict between the Czechs and the Poles in 
the region of Teschen. This commission, apart from the 
measures that it will have to prescribe, will proceed to an 
inquiry on the basis of which the Peace Conference may 
form its decision in fixing definitively the respective fron- 
tiers of the Czechs and the Poles in the contested zone. 

In order to seal the entente between the two friendly 
nations, which should follow a policy in full accord with 
that of the Allied and Associated Powers, the representa- 
tives of the great powers register a promise of the Czech 
representatives that their country will put at the disposi- 
tion of the Poles all its available resources in war material, 
and will grant to them every facility for the transit of arms 
and ammunition. 

The exploitation of the mines of the Karvin-Ostrawa 
district will be carried out in such a way as to avoid all in- 
fractions of private property, while reserving any police 
measures which the situation may require. The commission 
of control will be authorized to supervise this and, if neces- 
sary, to secure to the Poles that part of the output which 
may be equitably claimed by them to meet their wants. 

It is understood that the local administration will con- 
tinue to function in accordance with the conditions of the 
past of November, 1918, and that the rights of minorities 
will be strictly respected. 

Pending the decision of the Peace Congress, political elec- 
tions and military conscription will be suspended in the 
principality of Teschen. 


No measure implying annexation of all or of a part of 
the said principality, either to the territory of Poland or 
of Czecho-Slovakia, taken by interested parties, shall have 
binding force. 

The delegates of the Czech nation engage to release im- 
mediately with their arms and baggage, the Polish prison- 
ers taken during the recent conflict. 


The President of the United States, the Prime Ministers 
and Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the United States, the 
British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan met February 4 at 
the Quai d’Orsay from 11 to 1 o’clock. M. Venizelos made 
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a statement regarding Greek territorial interests in Asia 
Minor. 

The following resolution was approved : 

“It is agreed that the questions raised in the statement by 
M. Venizelos on the Greek territorial interests in the peace 
settlement shall be referred for examination in the first 
instance to an expert committee composed of two represent 
atives each of the United States of America, the British 
Empire, France, and Italy. It shall be the duty of this com- 
mittee to reduce the questions for decision within the nar- 
rowest possible limit and make recommendations for a just 
settlement. The committee is authorized to consult with the 
representatives of the peoples concerned.” 


American Labor Speaks 


On Feb. 8, the American delegates on the Commission 
in International Labor Legislation submitted the following 
to the commission: 

“We declare that the following fundamental principles 
should underlie and be incorporated in the peace treaty : 

“A league of the free peoples of the world in a common 
covenant for genuine and practical co-operation to secure 
justice, and therefore peace, in the relations between na- 
tions. 

“The entrance of any free nation into the league of free 
peoples of the world shall be inherent. 

“No reprisals based upon purely vindictive purposes, or 
deliberate desire to injure, but to right manifest wrong. 

“Recognition of the rights of small nations and of the prin- 
ciple, ‘No people must be forced under a sovereignty un- 
der which it does not wish to live.’ 

“No territorial changes or adjustments of power except 
in the furtherance of the welfare of the peoples affected and 
iu the furtherance of world peace. 

“That in law and in practice the principle shall be recog- 
nized that the labor of a human being is not a commodity 
or an article of commerce. 

“Involuntary servitude shall not exist except in punish 
ment for crime of which the party shall have been duly 
convicted. 

“Trial by jury should be established. 

“The right of free association, free assemblage, free speech 
and the press shall not be denied or abridged. 

“That the seamen of the merchant marine shall be guar- 
anteed the right of leaving their vessels when the same are 
in a safe harbor, 

“No article or commodity shall be shipped or delivered in 
international commerce in the production of which children 
under the age of sixteen years have been employed or per 
mitted to work. 

“No article or commodity shall be shipped or delivered in 
international commerce in the production of which convict 
labor has been employed or permitted. 

“It shall be declared that the work day in industry and 
commerce shall not exceed eight hours per day, except in 
ease of extraordinary emergency, such as danger to life or 
property. 

“The sale or use for commercial purposes of articles made 
or manufactured in private homes shall be prohibited. 

“It shall be declared that an adequate wage shall be paid 
for labor performed—a wage based upon and commensurate 
with the standards of pay conforming to the civilization of 
the time. 

“That equal wages shall be paid to women as is paid to 
men for equal work performed. 

“The incorporation of the points laid down by President 


Wilson.” 
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The maritime and transport council met February 1, 4, 
and 11. Those present were M. Clementel, and M. Boisson 
for France; Signor Crespi for Italy; George Rublee for the 
United States, and J. A. Salter for Great Britain. 

Important decisions were made as to the allocation for 
management and use of Austrian and German tonnage. 
lassenger vessels will be mainly employed in the repatria- 
tion of troops and cargo vessels for the carriage of food to 


different ports in Europe, including liberated areas and 
enemy countries. The vessels are to be divided for the 
purposes of management among the associated govern- 
ments. 


These arrangements were made on the understanding that 
the ultimate disposition of the vessels by the terms of 
peace would in no way be prejudiced, and in order to 
make this a fact they are being administered in the 
meantime in trust for the associated governments as a 
whole. They will fly the flag of the allied maritime trans- 
port service as well as the national flag of the country 
undertaking their management. 

The council appointed delegates to proceed to Spa, to- 
gether with representatives of the food departments and 
the naval authorities of the several governments to meet 
the representatives of the German Government, February 
16, nnd arrange with regard to the delivery of vessels which 
the German Government was bound to hand over under the 
armistice of January 16, and the Treves agreement of 
January 17. 

The preparation of a considerable number of vessels has 
been proceeding and about 750,000 deadweight tonnage 
have been named by the German Government and are now 
ready to sail. Meantime the associated governments are 
making an examination on the spot of other German ves- 
sels in German ports. 

An official communication says: 

“The reparation committee met this morning, with M. 
Klotz in the chair. The commission declared that only in- 
formation communicated by the commission itself after each 
of its meetings should be considered authentic. 

“The commission continued the examination of the prin- 
ciples upon which rest the right of reparation. Mr. Dulles, 
United States, and Lord Sumner, Great Britain, set forth 
in turn the point of view of the American and British dele- 
gations on the question. The discussion was continued the 
next morning.” 


A meeting of the supreme war council was held February 
10, from 3 to 5:30 o'clock at the Quai d’Orsay. 
The conditions of the renewal of the armistice were first 


discussed. M. Klotz, French minister of finance, then de- 
seribed the work published in 1916 of the German great 
general staff, proving the premeditated and systematic 


character of the destruction of French industry. He gave 
a detailed analysis of this work, which it was decided to re- 
fer to the economic committee. 

The next meeting took place the next day 
The Belgian delegates were to be heard. 

The seventh meeting of the commission of the League of 
Nations was held at 10:30 o'clock at the Hotel de Crillon. 

At this meeting the commission finished their first read- 
ing of the draft under discussion. In addition the drafting 
commission, to whom the commission had intrusted the re- 
vision of certain articles of the draft, made its report. The 
meeting adjourned at 1:15 p. m., to resume its work at 
10:30 o’clock the next morning. 

Though certain of the earlier articles may be subject to 
re-examination at this session, it is confidently expected 
that the commission will be able to proceed with the second 
reading of the draft. 

The committee on reparation met at the ministry of 
finance, with M. Klotz in the chair. After naming the mem- 
berst of the different sub-committees, the committee began 
the discussion of the principles upon which rest the right 
to reparation, and the examining of the memoranda sub- 
mitted by the different delegations. 

William M. Hughes (premier of Australia) set forth the 
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considerations which British memorandum was 
based. 

The official report of the commission on ports, waterways 
und railways says: 

“The commission on the international régime of ports, 
waterways and railways held its second meeting at the 
ministry of public works at 3 o’clock, under the chairman- 
ship of M. Crespi. j 


upon the 


“Two proposals were presented to the commission. The 
first, presented by the British delegation, relates to the 


freedom of interior transit, and the second, presented by the 
French delegation, relates to a study of the questions in 
volved in the international régime of ports, waterways and 
railways, as well as the rivers and railroads to which this 
régime should be applied. 

“After an exchange of views among the members of the 
commission it was decided to appoint two small committees, 
one consisting of nine members of which five should repre- 
sent the great powers and four the minor powers, to study 
questions relative to the application of the international ré- 
gime of ports, waterways and railways; the second, con- 
sisting of ten members, five from the great powers and five 
from the minor powers, to study the relation of general 
questions.” 


The eighth meeting of the commission on the League of 
Nations was held at 10:30 o’clock on February 11 at the 
Hotel de Crillon. The meeting was devoted to the con- 
sideration of a number of amendments to the draft which 
had been submitted. After a discussion had developed the 
sense of the meeting the several members were referred to a 
drafting committee, composed of M. Larnaude, Lord Robert 
Cecil, M. Venizelos and M. Vesnitch. 

Two articles were added to the draft. 

The commission met again at 10:30 Thursday morning at 
the Hotel de Crillon, when the draft was subjected to its 
second reading. 

The President of the United States and the representa- 
tives of the allied and associated powers met at the Quai 
«(Orsay in the afternoon from 3 to 6 o'clock. 

The Belgian delegation, composed of Mm. Hymans, Van- 
denheuvel and Vandervelde, stated the different claims of 
Belgium. 


The war council met February 12, sitting from 11 until 
12:30 and resumed the sitting in the afternoon from 3 to 
5:30. 

The conditions of the renewal of the armistice were de- 
cided. 


Labor Legislation 


The seventh meeting of the commission on international 
labor legislation took place this morning. 

Article IV of the British draft was carried, providing 
that at the proposed international labor cenference the 
representatives of the governments, the employers and work 
people should be entitled to speak and vote independently 
without regard to the views expressed by the other repre- 
sentatives of their nation, with power to draw up conven- 
tions binding on the States represented. 

Hitherto the delegates present at such a conference have 
represented the governments only, and the voting has al- 
ways been by nations. It was felt, however, that in dealing 
with labor legislation the employers and the workers must 
be given the fullest opportunity of giving free expression to 
their views, and that they could not do this if the delegates 
of each nation were bound to speak and vote as a unit. 

Article V was also carried, providing that the interna- 
tional labor conference shall meet at the capital of the 
League of Nations, unless it decides by a two-thirds ma- 
jority to meet elsewhere. 

The commission then proceeded to discuss the article 
dealing with the establishment of the permanent interna- 
tional labor office and the governing body which will direct 
its work. It was agreed that the office should be established 
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ut the capital of the League of Nations as part of the 
organization of the League, and should be under the con- 
trol of a director. 

The commission, at the President's suggestion, rose in 
honor of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. 


The second reading of the draft of the Society of Nations, 
which began February 13, under the chairmanship of Presi- 
dent Wilson, was continued the same day from 3.50 o'clock 
until 7 o'clock at the Hotel de Crillon, under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Robert Cecil. 

Due to the spirit of accord which has continually been 
manifested among members of the commission, and in 
spite of some reservations which have been made with re- 
gard to certain articles by some of the members, the whole 
text of the agreement, comprising twenty-six articles, was 
adopted after a protracted and complete discussion, which 
brought out every conceivable point. 

The draft will be made public when it is presented by 
President Wilson at a plenary session at the Quai d'Orsay 
at 3:30 o'clock tomorrow afternoon. (See page 77.) 


A meeting of the subcommittee appointed by the commis- 
sion on the international régime of ports, waterways and 
railways to study the general questions of freedom of 
transit and other matters was held at 3 o'clock, February 
14, at the ministry of public works. The Hon. Henry 
White, United States of America, was elected chairman, and 
Sir Herbert Llewellyn Smith, British Empire, vice chair- 
man. 

The committee considered a draft convention dealing 
with freedom of transit, submitted by the British delega- 
tion. The discussion indicated general agreement on the 
principles involved, but various amendments of detail were 
suggested. These amendments are now being collected and 
will form the basis of discussion at the next meeting. 

The President of the United States of America and the 
representatives of the Allies and Associated Powers met at 
the Quai D’Orsay from 3 until 6 o’clock. 

Dr. Howard Bliss, President of the American College at 
Beirut, and Chekri Gahem, President of the Syrian Na- 
tional Committee, were heard. 


At a meeting at the Department of Interior, February 14, 
at 11:30 o’clock questions of organization and procedure 
in connection with the three subcommittees of the Com- 
mission on Responsibility for the War were discussed. 
These subcommittees are those dealing on acts of war, re- 
sponsibility for the war, and the responsibility for the vio- 
lation of the war and customs of war. 

An arrangement was made by which each subcommittee is 
to meet at least twice during the next week. 





The reparation commission met February 15 at 10:30 
o'clock, under the presidency of M. Klotz. 

The discussion of the principles on which the right of 
reparation is based was continued, and M. Van den Heuvel, 
Belgium, and M. Klotz, France, expressed at length the 
views of their respective governments. 

Further discussion of this subject will be taken up at the 
next meeting, Monday, February 17, at 10:30 o’clock. 

The representatives of the Allied and Associated Powers 
met at the Quai d’Orsay from % to 6 o’clock, and heard the 
delegates of the administration of the Lebanon. They 
then began the examination of the Russian question. 





The supreme war council met February 17 at the Quai 
dOrsay from 3 p. m., to 5 p. m. Marshal Foch informed 
the ministers of the Allied and Associated Powers of the 
acceptance by the Germans of the conditions for the re- 
newal of the armistice. 

The next meeting took place the next day at 2 p. m., when 


the Serbian delegation was heard. 
The reparation commission met the next morning, with 
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M. Klotz in the chair. ‘he commission continued with the 
examination of the principles on which is based the right 
tu reparation, and heard in turn M. Chiesa, Italy; Protiteh, 
Jugoslavia; Loucheur, France, and Van Den Heuvel, Bel- 
gium. 

A statement on Roumanian ciaims says: 

“The commission for the study of Roumanian territorial 
questions met at 10:30 under the chairmanship of M. 'Tar- 
deu, and continued the examination of Roumania’s claims.” 


The ninth meeting of the Commission of International 
Labor Legislation was held at the Ministry of Labor under 
the presideacy of Mr. Gompers at 2:30 p. m., on Monday, 
February 17. 

The discussion of the procedure laid down in the British 
scheme for the meetings of the annual conference was con- 
tinued. The commission agreed to the British proposal as 
umended in accordance with a proposal of the Belgian dele 
gation, which provided that at the annual labor conference 
the government of each State shall be represented by two 
delegates having one vote each, while there will be one 
delegate from each State representing employers and hay 
ing one vote, and one delegate representing work people, 
also having one vote. 


The representatives of the Allied and Associated lowers 
met February 18 at the Quai d'Orsay from 3 to 6 o'clock 
). mm. 

MM. Vesnitch, Zolger, and ‘Trumbitch explained the terri- 
torial claims of the Serbs, Slovenes, and Croats, respec- 
tively. It was decided to submit the question of the fron 
tiers claimed with the exception of those in which Italy 
is directly interested to the commission already charged 
with the examination of the question of the Banst. 

The first meeting of the subcommittee on the international 

régime of ports, waterways and railroads took place at 3 
o’clock at the ministry of public works. There was an ex- 
change of views on the two drafts of the convention pre- 
sented by the British and French delegates regarding the 
internationalization of rivers. The suggestions and amend 
ments proposed by the various delegates were referred to ua 
drafting committee of three members, which will prepare a 
new draft of the convention for the next meeting of the sub- 
committee, which was held on Friday, February 21, at 10 
a. mM. 
Territorial questions relating to Greece were discussed at 
a meeting of the committee appointed for the study of these 
questions at the Quai d’Orsay; and for the first time the 
personnel of this body was made known in a communique, 
us follows: 

For America, Col. Muriel Westerman and Clive Day; 
for Great Britain, Sir Robert Borden and Sir Eyre Crewe, 
for France, Jules Cambon and Jean Gout; for Italy, Messrs. 
Demartino and Castoldi. 

Conditions to be considered in determining the Northern 
boundary of Greece in Northern Epirus received special 
attention at the meeting. ‘Tentative proposals were pre- 
sented by the different delegations. 





Sympathy for Clemenceau 


The American Commission to Negotiate Peace issued the 
following statement February 19: 

“Secretary Lansing called at M. Clemenceau's home to 
convey the deepest sympathy both of the American people 
and of himself and the other members of the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace, for the assault which had 
just been made upon the French statesman. Further and 
more formal official expressions of regret have been pre- 
pared, as the American Government wishes to do every 
thing in its power to show its very profound sympathy 
for the victim of such a dastardly act. 

“In order to allay the very natural apprehension which 
might be created as to the effect of the attack on M. Cle- 
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menceau upon the work of the peace conference, Secretary 
Lansing stated after his visit to M. Clemenceau’s home, that 
in his opinion and that of other statesmen with whom he 
has conferred the work of the conference has been so well 
organized by M. Clemenceau and had progressed to such an 
advanced stage that most of it is now out in committees 
which will, of course continue uninterruptedly. 

“M. Clemenceau’s absence from the main conferences, 
even if short, will be most deeply regretted by all his 
conferees, but his condition is such that all matters of 
importance can be referred to him with only slight delay. 

“M. Clemenceau himself had been a driving force to ex- 
pedite the work to the greatest degree possible, and stated 
after the attack that he hoped it would serve as a spur to 
the other statesmen to come to a settlement, on all out- 
standing problems.” 


The third subcommission of the commission on the re- 
sponsibilities for the war met February 20 to continue its 
investigations into criminal acts. 

In opening, the chairman of the meeting, the Hon. W. F. 
Massey, said he wished to convey to M. Clemenceau on his 
own behalf and on behalf of the members of the subcom- 
mittee an expression of profound sympathy on the occasion 
of the dastardly attempt against the premier'’s life. He ex- 
pressed the hope that M. Clemenceau would soon be com- 
pletely restored to health and able to resume the very 
prominent place he had always taken at the conference. 

Major J. Brown Scott, of the United States delegation, 
said that France and the entire world are to be congratu- 
lated that the assassin failed to accomplish his purpose. 

Monsieur F. Larnaude expressed his thanks in the name 
of France to the chairman, and also to Major Scott, for 
their expressions of their sympathy which he much ap- 
preciates. 

The commission for the study of Roumanian territorial 
questions met at 3 p. m. under the chairmanship of M. 
Andre Tardieu and continued the discussion of the claims 
of Roumania. 

The subcommittee of the commission on the international 
régime of ports, waterways and railways and for the study 
of freedom of transit held a meeting at 10 o’clock. 

The chairman, referring to the dastardly attack on M. 
Clemenceau on the previous day, expressed the sympathy of 
the subcommittee and their satisfaction that the attack had 
not had more serious results. It was agreed that a resolu- 
tion in that sense should be signed by all the members of 
the commission and be sent to M. Clemenceau by the sec- 
retary general. 

Subsequently an interesting exchange of views took place 
on the amendments to the British draft convention on free- 
dom of transit, which had been proposed by the United 
States delegation, the Italian delegation, the Portuguese 
delegation and the Grecian delegation. 

The discussion of the first half of the draft was completed 
and it was agreed that a further meeting to complete the 
discussion should be held on Monday, February 24, at 10 


o'clock a. m. 


The allied and associated representatives were in session 
at the Quai d’Orsay February 21 from 38 till 6:30 p. m. 
M. Stephen Pichon, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
presided. The following matters were considered : 

The question of the creation of a neutral zone between 
the Hungarians and Roumanians in Transylvania was re- 
ferred to the Supreme War Council at Versailles. 

It was decided that the Allies, as a result of the session 
of the Polish Diet, at which the powers of the Polish 
ministers were confirmed, and at which Ignace Jan Pader- 
ewski was acclaimed head of the Government, should 
recognize the Polish Government. 

Conclusions reached by the commission formed to draw up 
a plan of procedure for the disposing of economic questions 
were considered. It was decided to refer to the economic 
council, appointed by the conference at the suggestion of 
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President Wilson, all economic measures of a transitory 
nature. Matters of a permanent nature will be examined 
by a special commission to be appointed by the conference 
at an early session. 

Five delegates of the powers have been iutrusted with the 
task of drafting a plan of procedure for the new cabinet, 
au subcommittee being formed to make suggestions regard- 
ing its composition, and, in so doing, to take into account 
the reservations made by Lord Robert Cecil regarding the 
representation of the British Dominions. ‘This question was 
referred to the Commission on Foreign Affairs. 


The representatives of the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments met February 24 at the Quai d’Orsay, from 3 to 5 
p. m. 

The Albanian representatives were introduced, and Tur- 
khan Pasha stated the Albanian claims. The examination 
of this question was referred to the Committee on Greek 
Affairs. 

The Paris Interallied Commission on Polish Affairs com- 
municated certain information and proposals received from 
the interallied commission now at Warsaw. Marshal Foch 
was present. 

In behalf of the Interallied Financial Commission, M. 
Crespi (Italy), on February 25, explained the measures to 
be taken to avoid the nonpayment of coupons of the Austro- 
Hungarian debt, falling due March 1, in the absence of an 
agreement among the different States of the former Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. The commission’s proposals were ap- 
proved, 

The question of the transport to Poland of the Polish 
divisions in France and Italy was examined, Marshal Foch 
taking part. The conference sent instructions on this sub- 
ject to the interallied commission at Warsaw. 

M. Perotti, of the African department, explained the de- 
mands of France in the direction of the suppression of the 
act of Algeciras and the imposition on Germany of neces- 
sary guarantees to prevent her from resuming the hostile 
action in Morocco which she has taken against France dur- 
ing the past ten years. 


The daily meeting of the representatives of the Allied 
and Associated Powers took place February 26 at the Quai 
d'Orsay from 3 to 6 p. m. 

The meeting discussed in the first instance, the question 
of allotting to the commission already existing and to new 
ones the task of considering the different frontier questions 
which affect enemy States. The conditions under which 
Belgian claims and the problems attaching thereto are to 
be considered were laid down. 

The representatives of the Supreme War Council of Ver- 
sailles were then introduced in order to report their con- 
clusions regarding the establishment of an intermediate zone 
in Transylvania between the Roumanian and Hungarian 
troops. Those conditions were adopted by the conference. 

The claims of Armenia were set forth by M. Ahrouman- 
ian, President of the Armenian delegation, and Boghos 
Nubar Pasha. 

The fourteenth meeting of the commission on international 
labor legislation took place under the presidency of Samuel 
Gompers. After concluding the consideration of the articles 
in the British draft dealing with penalties applicable to a 
State which has failed to carry out its obligations in re- 
gard to the international labor convention the commission 
proceeded to consider the position of self-governing do- 
minions, protectorates and colonies, respectively, in regard to 
international labor legislation. 

It also considered what conditions must be fulfilled to 
enable the proposed organization to be altered. 


You may be sure I shall not run away. If it is to be a 
Republic, then I will myself run for the Presidency.—King 


Alfonzo of Spain. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Ecclesiastical Internationalization naturally has 
emerged as a working hypothesis for churchmen, as a 
consequence of the emphasis being put upon the ideal 
in so many other walks of life. It is taking a variety 
of forms and among adherents of differing polities. 
Thus, a commission of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has gone to Europe with an irenic message and a diplo- 
matic purpose to draw closer together Roman, Greek, 
and Anglo-American Catholic Christians. Preliminary 
negotiations also are under way for an international 
conference within a year of the leaders of the Evan- 
gelical Protestant Churches of Europe and the United 
States, persons who, in the main, use the presbyterian 
or congregational polities. As soon as possible there 
will be resumption of the world-wide activities of the 
international committees of the Edinburgh Conference 
of Protestant missionary societies of Europe and the 
United States. The possibility of a Jewish State being 
set up under British protection in Palestine is drawing 
“orthodox” Jews of many nations together in propa- 
ganda work favorable to the hoped-for consummation. 
The brilliant record for administrative efficiency and 
physical as well as moral courage made by officers and 
privates of the Salvation Army at the front during the 
war has created for it thousands of admirers and sup- 
porters among the soldiers of Europe, America, Africa, 
and Asia. It will profit by its record. Barriers between 
adherents of the “ethnic” faiths and Christianity have 
collapsed under the stress of war; and the reconstruc- 
tion literature of religionists of all lands and climes now 
teems with propositions for federation based on a mutual 
regard that prior to the war was lacking. 


.. Belgian governmental officials, like those of 
Italy and France, by their post-war claims to territory, 
following traditional lines of nationalistic ambition and 
cupidity, are not making it any easier for the commis- 
sioners at Paris to come to decisions that conform to 
ideals set forth by President Wilson and nominally as- 
sented to by the nations now so aggressive. Belgian 
claims to territory now Dutch have created intense feel- 
ing against Belgium in Holland, and have forced her 
to send post-haste to Paris delegations that speak in no 
uncertain tones about the possibility of resort to war. 
Whatever the verdict of the Paris Conference on this 
case may be, it is not likely that war will follow. Neither 
of the two small nations is in any position to act in 
this way, even if the coming League of Nations were 
to tolerate it. The moral of the case as it now stands 
is the superiority for a nation as for an individual per- 
son of an attitude of consistent restraint and temper- 
ance. When the armistice was signed Belgium had the 
full sympathy of the world in her distress and woe. 
Her wealth in terms of things was vastly less than 
when the war began; but in terms of the spirit it was 
immeasurably greater than ever before in her national 
history. She has descended by joining the ranks of 
nations determined to enlarge their physical boundaries 
and commercial advantages as a price for losses suffered 
by the war. She had won an almost supernatural status. 
She has come down again to the plane of the “natural” 


man. 
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. Poland is another of the small nations, recently 
given a protected status by the Allied Powers that, by 
its conduct, has brought upon the group the warning 
recently uttered by Premier Lloyd-George that they ar 
in peril of losing their new and powerful friends and 
incurring the contempt of the moral opinion of the 
world by their greed for territory and boundless am 
bition for power. Poland under Paderewski, it is re- 
grettable to record, is a militant nation, slurring the 
importance or need of the League of Nations, and op- 
posing anything like a reduction of armaments. An 
this before the ultimate fixed status of the new Polish 
State is formally determined by the Conference and at 
a time when Europe literally staggers under the terrible 
waste of life and treasure due to militancy and arma- 
ments. Unless the temper of the present government 
in Poland changes and the recent beggar for aid now 
grown arrogant quits being so reactionary and bellicose, 
she may have to be disciplined, either by the dominant 
Powers of the League or by the horrors and losses of a 
proletarian rising which, whatever else it may be, will 
not be chauvinistically nationalistic. 


Tariff regulations following the verdict of the 
Peace Conference on this important detail of interna- 
tional relations will be less nationalistic in point of 
view, if the United States Tariff Commission’s opinion 
influences the policy of the American commissioners and 
at all shapes the platform defined by the conference. 
Professor F. W. Taussig of Harvard University, who 
for some vears had headed the commission, has been 
summoned to Paris to aid the American delegation. 
What his advice will be the following quotation may 
indicate. It is taken from the report of the Tariff 
Commission submitted to President Wilson just as he 
sailed back to France. The commissioners say: 

“An opportunist attitude was natural so long as the 
United States kept aloof from foreign complications and was 
intent upon avoiding them,” says the commission. “Now, 
however, the situation is completely altered. The United 
States becomes committed to far-reaching participation in 
world politics. The American Government can no longer 
shape its commercial negotiations solely with reference to 
the results of each particular arrangement. It must con- 
sider the world at large and must shape its commercial 
policy in conformity with the political and humanitarian 
principles which govern its general attitude in the interna- 
tional sphere. 


.. . Irish national claims, of the sort framed by the 
Sinn Fein republic set up in Dublin on January 21, but 
not vet functioning, have been forced on the attention 
of President Wilson during the past month through 
correspondence and also by a deputation speaking for 
a representative gathering of the Irish in the United 
States held in Philadelphia during February, at which 
Cardinal Gibbons was one of the main speakers. The 
issue also has been brought close to the President and 
to the American commissioners in Paris by a formal 
vote of the House of Representatives in Washington fav- 
orable to consideration by the Peace Conference of Ire- 
land’s claim to self-determination and independence. 
President Wilson has discreetly differentiated between 
his personal views and his official responsibilities under 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty ; and because he has 
made this distinction he is now being subjected to the 
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bitter attack of the more revolutionary and radical ele- 
ment of the Irish in the United States and in Ireland 
who were consorting with the Germans during the war, 
as indisputable evidence has shown. That he and the 
British and French officials who are shaping the out- 
come of the Paris Conference realize all the possibilities 
of trouble that are involved in any decision they may 
make on this special problem is clear; and the subtle 
and conciliatory way in which the British Government 
is handling the Irish Republic and the Sinn Feiners 
is another sign of the policy of opportunism which now 
prevails. Coincident with this, it is a pleasure to add, 
that in Ireland, among both Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, a new party is forming which takes a mid- 
dle ground between Ulster on the north and the domi- 
nant Sinn Feiners of the south. 


Austria’s problems are not only those of polit- 
ical structure and her future independence or merger 
with the German State. They also are fiscal, and of a 
kind similar to those many another nation faces. The 
allocation of her indebtedness among former component 
parts of the empire seems insoluble at the present 
moment; yet pressing economic needs and the demands 
of creditors make some action necessary and that right 
soon, For the Czecho-Slavie republic and the Jugo- 
Slavie republic cannot function at all prudently or 
efficiently until they know what may be done in the fiel¢ 
of finance and what their obligations are to be; and on 
the other hand Austria herself has every reason for 
wishing to know just what her ultimate indebtedness 
is to be. Besides there is the by no means easy task of 
deciding upon retention or withdrawal of the currency 
now in use, and the validity of the restamped currency 
which the South Slavs have begun to use. Of course 
appeal for relief and expert advice already has been 
made to the financiers attached to the Peace Conference 
sitting in Paris, and on one point they have ruled, only 
to be promptly defied by the Czecho-Slavs. Thus far 
we have only commented on the Austrian situation. But 
what of reconstructed Germany, when once it is known 
how her boundaries are to be defined and her political 
structure arranged? And Russia, with its future de- 
centralized, federated form of government and its cir- 
cle of independent States carved out of Russian terri- 
tory—what genius of the Witte order is to disentangle 
her finances in a way to satisfy either patriots at home 
or creditors abroad ? 


Australia’s original position respecting control 
of former German colonial possessions in the South 
Pacific is defined in the following message to Sir 
William M. Hughes sent by the acting Premier of the 
Commonwealth, Mr. Wm. A. Watt. It was made public 
by Mr. Hughes during the last days of January, when 
the fate of the German Colonial possessions was being 
settled by the Peace Conference; and that in a way not 
altogether to Australia’s satisfaction, since the British 
delegates to the conference sided with President Wilson 
and the American Commission in favoring and adopting 
the “mandatory” plan of trusteeship for the Society of 
Nations, and not the out-and-out possession which 
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Australia preferred. The statement by Acting Premier 
Watt was as follows: 


“Shortly after the conclusion of the armistice, both houses 
of the Federal Parliament unanimously carried a resolution 
‘that the Senate and House of Representativés of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia declare it essential to the future 
safety and welfare of Australia that the captured German 
possessions in the Pacific occupied by Australian and New 
Zealand troops should not under any circumstances be 
restored to Germany, and that in the consideration or 
determination of proposals affecting the destination of those 
islands Australia should be consulted.’ 

“The time for consultation having arrived, the Govern- 
ment should make its views plain. It is the desire and hope 
of the Australian Government that the islands of the Pacific 
formerly held by Germany and now occupied by Australian 
and New Zealand forces should for the future be controlled 
either by Great Britain or Australia and New Zealand. 

“In expressing this desire we are not influenced by an 
ambition to extend our territory, but feel that this free, 
young nation, must safeguard itself against molestation. 
The only form of insurance which is open to us is Govern- 
ment under the British flag as the Commonwealth already 
governs a substantial area in Oceania, adjacent to the late 
German possessions of New Guinea and Bismarck archi- 
pelago. 

“We must appeal to the nations who have to judge our 
claims. We do not seek to exploit the natives, but to de- 
velop the productive and industrial possibilities of these 
possessions for the future good of the present inhabitants, 
us well as the safety of this island continent. Many evi- 
dences have been tendered to the Government that this 
is practically the unanimous view of the people of 
Australia.” 


Canada’s future trade relations with the 
United States, with Great Britain and with the outer 
world are to effect materially the course of her political 
development during the next few years and will contrib- 
ute distinctly for or against growth of “nationalism,” 
according as her statesmen decide and her people vote. 
As a sign of the times a resolution now before the 
Assembly of the Province of Saskatchewan is worth 
studying. It reflects that radical difference of opinion on 
economic issues which in a broad way may be said to 
differentiate the provinces of the west and far west of 
the Dominion from the older provinces of the eastern 
section. When it also is recalled that in this same west- 
ern section of the Nation there is a radical trend toward 
newer forms of direct taxation and that there, as in the 
upper Mississippi Valley in the United States, organized 
labor and the farmer are effecting a working political 
alliance, and that in this same region non-British set- 
tlers are more or less believers in “direct action” and 
Bolsheviki theories of special structure, it will be seen 
that rather interesting times for political leaders at 
Ottawa lie ahead. The resolution recently before the 
Saskatchewan Assembly reads as follows: 

“It is resolved: That in the opinion of this House it is 
the duty of the Government of Canada at the coming ses- 
sion of Parliament to introduce legislation which shall have 
for its effects the following: 1. An immediate and sub- 
stantial all-round reduction in the customs tariffs. 2. The 
reduction of the customs duty on goods imported from Great 
Britain to one-half the rates charged under the general 
tariff, and that further gradual, uniform reductions be 
made to the remaining tariff on British imports that will 
insure complete free trade between Great Britain and Canada 
in five years. 3%. The acceptance by the Parliament of 
Canada of the reciprocity agreement of 1911, which: still 
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remains on the United States statute books. 3. The placing 
on the free list of all foodstuffs not included in the reci- 
procity agreement. 5. The placing on the free list of all 
agricultural implements, form machinery, vehicles, fer- 
tilizers, coal, lumber, cement, illuminating oils and raw 
materials and machinery used in their manufacture. 6. The 
immediate extension to Great Britain of all tariff conces- 
sions granted to other countries. 7. The obligation upon 
all corporations engaged in the manufacture of products 
protected by the customs tariffs to publish annually com- 
prehensive and accurate statements of their turnovers and 
earnings. 8&8. The public hearing before a special committee 
of Parliament of every claim for tariff protection by any 
industry.” 


South Africa’s interest in the settlement of 


issues at Paris is mixed. The more loyal of the British 
and Dutch adherents of the republic undoubtedly are 
proud of the place that General Smut holds as a con- 
structive statesman with a plan for a League of Nations 
that ranks among the best submitted to the Conference. 
They are also pleased with the record of General Botha 
as a military commander and as a practical servant of 
the British and Allied nations’ forces in putting an end 
to the German military power in territory adjacent to 
the republic. Their chief interest unquestionably, as 
participants in the Peace Conference, will be in the de- 
cision of the dominating Powers of the Conference with 
respect to future control of Germany’s African colonies. 
Any failure of Great Britain to back to the limit the 
original position of the South African Republic’s leaders 
and peoples and to make concessions to the “mandatory” 
policy favored by the United States, must weaken some- 
what the ties that bind the republic to London and will 
at once create difficulties for the statesmen of the king- 
dom and of the colonies who realize that one of Britain’s 
most immediate duties is making over her imperial gov- 
ernmental system and federating it somewhat after the 
American system. For there is a minority in South 
Africa, calling itself “Nationalist” and to be found in 
all the colonies which expresses itself in such a petition, 
as the following, recently sent to President Wilson at 
Paris. It reads: 

“The Central Committees of the National Parties of Cape 
Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State, 
resolve jointly to convey to President Wilson the partici- 
pation of the National Party in a humble expression of 
gratitude to Almighty God for the termination of the ter- 
rible bloodshed and the accompanying miseries of the last 
four years, and for the expectation of a lasting peace, 
based upon the principle of right and justice. The said 
committees, moreover, desire to give special utterance to 
the feeling of satisfaction and gratitude on the part of 
those whom they have the honor to represent, at the rec- 
ognition of the inalienable right of every civilized people 
to be free, and at the acceptance of the principle of res- 
titution of injured rights and liberties as the cardinal 
principles, not only to be applied at the pending Peace 
Conference, but for all to obtain universally in the future 
conduct of international relations, 

“And while they take this opportunity of formally re- 
solving upon conveying to the President of the United 
States their sincere and deep-felt gratitude and thanks 
for his strenuous and noble efforts in enforcing the adop- 
tion of these high and humane principles upon the will of 
the whole civilized world, they wish also to convey to him 
the assurance that they confidently rely upon the full 
application of these principles to the Cape of Good Hope, 
Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State.” 
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Europe Trusts America 
PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON * 


I have not come to report the proceedings or the 
results of the proceedings of the Peace Conference ; 
that would be premature. I can say that I have 
received very happy impressions from this confer- 
ence; the impression that, while there are many differ- 
ences of judgment, while there are some divergences 
of object, there is, nevertheless, a common spirit and 
a common realization of the necessity of setting up 
new standards of right in the world. 

Because the men who are in conference in Paris realize 
as keenly as any American can realize that they are not 
the masters of their people; that they are the servants of 
their people, and that the spirit of their people has 
awakened to a new purpose and a new conception of their 
power to realize that purpose, and that no man dare go 
home from that conference and report anything less 
noble than was expected of it. 

The conference seems to vou to go slowly: from day 
to day in Paris it seems to go slowly: but IT wonder 
if you realize the complexity of the task which it has 
undertaken. It seems as if the settlements of this 
war affect, and affect directly, every great, and 1 
sometimes think every small, nation in the world, and 
no one decision can prudently be made which is not 
properly linked in with the great series of other de- 
cisions which must accompany it, and it must be reck- 
oned in with the final result if the real quality and 
character of that result is to be properly judged. 

What we are doing is to hear the whole case; hear 
it from the mouths of the men most interested: hear 
it from those who are officially commissioned to state 
it: hear the rival claims: hear the claims that affect 
new nationalities, that affect new areas of the world, 
that affect new commercial and economic connections 
that have been established by the great world war 
through which we have gone. And T have been struc! 
by the moderateness of those who have represented 
national claims. T can testify that T have nowhere 
seen the gleam of passion. I have seen earnestness. 
I have seen tears come to the eyes of men who plead 
for downtrodden people whom they were privileged 
to speak for; but they were not the tears of anguish, 
they were the tears of ardent hope. 

And T don’t see how any man ean fail to have been 
subdued by these pleas, subdued to this feeling, that 
he was not there to assert an individual judgment of 
his own but to try to assist the cause of humanity. 

And, in the midst of it all, every interest seeks out, 
first of all, when it reaches Paris, the representatives 
of the United States. Why? Because—and T think 
I am stating the most wonderful fact in history—be- 
cause there is no nation in Europe that suspects the 
motives 6f the United States. 

Was there ever so wonderful a thing seen before ? 
Was there ever so moving a thing? Was there ever 
any fact that so bound the nation that had won that 
esteem forever to deserve it ? 





* From Address, Boston. Mass., February 24. 
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1 have been searching for the fundamental fact that 
converted Europe to believe in us. Before this war, 
Europe did not believe in us as she does now. She 
did not believe in us throughout the first three years 
of the war. She seems really to have believed 
that we were holding off because we thought we could 
make more by staying out than by going in. And, 
all of a sudden, in a short eighteen months, the whole 
verdict is reversed. There can be but one explanation 
for it. They saw what we did—that, without making 
a single claim, we put all our men and all our means 
at the disposal of those who were fighting for their 
homes, in the first instance, but for a cause, the cause 
of human rights and justice, and that we went in, not 
to support their national claims, but to support the 
great cause which they held in common. And when 
they saw that America not only held ideals, but acted 
ideals, they were converted to America and became 
firm partisans of those ideals. 

And now do you realize that this confidence we have 
established throughout the world imposes a burden 
upon us, if you choose to call it a burden. It is one 
of those burdens which any nation ought to be proud 
to carry. Any man who resists the present. tides that 
run in the world will find himself thrown upon a shore 
so high and barren that it will seem as if he had been 
separated from his human kind forever. 

The Europe that I left the other day was full of 
something that it had never felt fill its heart so full 
before. It was full of hope. The Europe of the second 
vear of the war, the Europe of the third year of the 
war, was sinking to a sort of stubborn desperation. 
They did not see any great thing to be achieved, even 
when the war should be won. They hoped there would 
be some salvage; they hoped that they could clear their 
territories of invading armies; they hoped they could 
set up their homes and start their industries afresh. 
But they thought it would simply be the resumption 
of the old life that Europe had led—led in fear, led in 
anxiety, led in constant suspicious watchfulness. They 
never dreamed that it would be a Europe of settled 
peace and of justified hope. 

And now these ideals have wrought this new magic, 
that all the peoples of Europe are buoyed up and con- 
fident in the spirit of hope, because they believe that 
we are at the eve of a new age in the world, when 
nations will understand one another, when nations will 
support one another in every just cause, when nations 
will unite every moral and every physical strength to 
see that the right shall prevail. 

If America were at this juncture to fail the world, 
what would come of it? I do not mean any disre- 
spect to any other great people when T say that Amer- 
ica is the hope of the world; and if she does not justify 
that hope, the results are unthinkable. Men will be 
thrown back upon the bitterness of disappointment not 
only, but the bitterness of despair. All nations will 
he set up as hostile camps again: the men at the Peace 
Conference will go home with their heads upon their 
breasts, knowing that they have failed—for thev were 

hidden not to come home from there until they did 
something more than sign a treaty of peace. 
Suppose we sign the treaty of peace and that it is 
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the most satisfactory treaty of peace that the confus- 
ing elements of the modern world will afford, and go 
home and think about our labors, we will know that we 
have left written upon the historic table at Versailles, 
upon which Vergennes and Benjamin Franklin wrote 
their names, nothing but a modern scrap of paper; no 
nations united to defend it, no great forces combined 
to make it good, no assurance given to the downtrodden 
and fearful people of the world that they shall be safe. 

Any man who thinks that America will take part in 
giving the world any such rebuff and disappointment 
as that does not know America. I invite him to test 
the sentiments of the nation. We set this up to make 
men free, and we did not confine our conception and 
purpose to America, and now we will make men free. 
If we did not do that, the fame of America would be 
gone, and all her powers would be dissipated. She then 
would have to keep her power for those narrow, selfish, 
provincial purposes which seem so dear to some minds 
that have no sweep beyond the nearest horizon. 

I should welcome no sweeter challenge than that. I 
have fighting blood in me, and it is sometimes a delight 
to let it have scope, but if it is a challenge on this 
occasion it will be an indulgence. 

The arrangements of the present peace cannot stand 
a generation unless they are guaranteed by the united 
forces of the civilized world. And, if we do not guar- 
antee them, can you not see the picture? Your hearts 
have instructed vou where the burden of this war fell. 
It did not fall upon the national treasuries, it did not 
fall upon the instruments of administration, it did not 
fall upon the resources of the nation. It fell upon the 
victims’ homes everywhere—where women were toiling 
in the hope that their men would come back. 

When J think of the homes upon which dull despair 
would settle were this great hope disappointed, I should 
wish for my part never to have had America play any 
part whatever in this attempt to emancipate the world. 
But I talk as if there were any question. I have no 
more doubt of the verdict of America in this matter 
than I have doubt of the blood that is in me. 

And so, my fellow-citizens, I have come back to re- 
port progress, and IT do not believe that the progress 
is going to stop short of the goal. The nations of the 
world have set their heads now to do a great thing and 
they are not going to slacken their purpose. And when 
I speak of the nations of the world I do not speak of 
the governments of the world. I speak of the peoples 
who constitute the nations of the world. They are in 
the saddle and they are going to see to it that, if their 
present governments do not do their will, some other 
governments shall. And the secret is out and the pres- 
ent governments know it. 

There is a great deal of harmony to be got out of 
common knowledge. There is a great deal of sympathy 
to be got out of living in the same atmosphere; and, 
except for the differences of languages, which puzzled 
my American ear very sadly, T could have believed T 
was at home, in France, or in Italy, or in England, 
when TI was on the streets, when I was in the presence 
of the crowds, when T was in great halls where men 
were gathered together irrespective of class. TI did not 
feel quite as much at home there as I do here, but IT 
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felt that, now, at any rate, after this storm of war had 
cleared the air, men were seeing eye to eye everywhere 
and that these were the kind of folks who would under- 
stand what the kind of folks at home would understand 
and that they were thinking the same things. 





HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS 


Establishment of trade relations between the United States 
and the new Republic of Czecho-Slavia was announced by 


By act of Congress soldiers, sailors, and marines dis- 
charged from the service will be allowed to retain as their 
personal property uniforms and other equipment worn dur- 
ing the war. 





Forty thousand “Minute Men” of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (North), who are to campaign in securing an $80,- 
000,000 fund for world upbuilding and missionary work of 
that denomination, are also to speak throughout the country 
favoring the Wilsonian plan of a Society of Nations. 

The faculties and student bodies of nine of the leading 
colleges for women in the eastern section of the United 
States joined in a cable to President Wilson, in mid-January, 
pledging the support of the professors and pupils to the plan 
of a federated world-government. 

The last days of February saw the last days of control of 
the canteens and post exchanges of the American Army in 
France by the Y. M. C. A. General Pershing, in announcing 
the change, wrote to the chief of the Y. M. C. A., thanking 
him and the organization most cordially for all the aid given 
and crediting it with being “a large factor in the final great 
accomplishment of the American Army.” 











The department of superintendence of the National Eduea- 
tion Association, in session in Chicago, February 28, and 
representing the leading public-school leaders of the country, 
adopted resolutions favoring the League of Nations, and 
backing President Wilson in his policy. 

Governor Sproul, of Pennsylvania, in his inaugural mes- 
sage sensibly called for a State Art Commission, if for no 
other reason than to protect the commonwealth and its com- 
munities from “war memorials” that, however costly, might 
be atrocious from the esthetic standpoint. 


Bunji Suzuki, known as “the Gompers of Japan,” a leader 
ef the labor and radical forces of the empire, passed through 
the United States in January en route to Paris or any seat 
of an international conference on labor that may be agreed 


upon. 


The Stars and Stripes, the official organ of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force in Europe, with its January issue 
began to run a “woman’s page,” a sign of the victory that 
the American woman has won in the way of recognition of 
her utility as a cog in a great military machine. 





Senator Chamberlain introduced in Congress, early in 
January, a bill aimed at revision of the military laws and 
checking the power of officers to impose heavy penalties for 
petty offences. The judge advocate’s powers, under the new 
law, would be restricted to rulings upon questions of law 
and evidence. Offenders are to have the right of having 
civilian counsel, and to challenge officers appointed to sit on 
the court whom they may deem prejudiced against them. 


February 9th was Health Sunday in the United States, 
and the clergy of all sects, at the invitation of Dr. Rupert 
Blue, surgeon-general of the public health service, preached 
on the necessity of post-war care of soldicrs and sailors 
along lines laid down during the war, and compelling square 
facing of the problems of venereal disease. 
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At the opening of the Farmers’ National Reconstruction 
Congress, held in Washington, January 7, resolutions were 
passed endorsing the plan for a League of Nations and warn 
ing the Senate that “the people of the world and not the 
xovernments of the world have won this war and will not be 
cheated out of victory.” 

Solshevik antipathy for and violence against the officials 
and priests of the Orthodox Greek Church have taken such 
extreme form that appeals in behalf of Christians in Russia 
have been sent to the Pope, the Archbishops of Paris, Can- 
terbury and New York and the Metropolitans of the Greek 
Church in Serbia, Roumania, and Greece. 


The Vocational Education Board, carried on by the Federal 
Government, is urging citizens everywhere to bring to the 
attention of discharged and disabled soldiers the specially 
generous and far-sighted plans of the Government for re- 
education and rehabilitation of all men in the service who 
have suffered injury. 

The Commercial Press of Shanghai, China, is circulating 
far and wide throughout the republic a Chinese translation 
with the English text of the best and most significant of 
President Wilson’s speeches, the translation being made by a 
Columbia University doctor of philosophy, one of the ablest 
of the younger Chinese scholars trained in the West. 

soth New York and Chicago, on February 17, gave their 
first formal welcome to marching veterans of the war in 
France, and the paraders were Negroes, who had fought 
with superlative distinction and who had received from 
French army officials marked tokens of admiration for their 
human as well as military achievements. 


The Pan-African Congress opened in Paris, February 20, 
with forty Negro delegates in attendance, ten of them from 
the United States, Professor W. E. D. Dubois heading the 
national delegation. Six of the delegates were deputies in 
the French national legislature. Liberia, Belgium, British 
Africa, and the West Indies were represented. 

From March 18 to 22, officials of governmental agencies of 
seven nations and dominions will meet in New York City to 
compare their respective nations’ methods of rehabilitating 
disabled men, civilians and soldiers. Belgium, France, Italy. 
and Great Britain of the European nations and Canada and 
Australia as well as the United States will be represented. 

In a report of the Medical Department of the U. S. Army, 
made to Secretary Baker, based on careful study of the 
military offenders immured during the war at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, for longer or shorter terms, it is stated that 
the men can be divided naturally into three groups; those 
of inadequate intelligence, those of extreme emotional in- 
stability, and those who are “opinionated, individualistic, 
self-willed, or vain to an extreme degree.” 


At a recent conference held at Tuskegee, Alabama, a 
society was organized, headed by President Wright, of the 
State College, Savannah, Georgia, which will gather and 
preserve all information pertaining to the part played by 
the American Negro in the recent war. 


Soldiers in the army just released or on furlough, present 
in the city of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, January 20. forced the 
mayor of the city to retire from a meeting called by the 
citizens to do them honor. The soldiers did this because of 
his support of a socialist anti-war program and because he 
had presided at a meeting called to protest against the con 
viction of Victor L. Berger for defiance of the Espionage 
Law. 

On February 12 the American Society of Friends sent to 
President Wilson, then in Paris, the following message: 
“The American Friends authorize us to express joy that 
you are working for justice. We pray that strength beyond 
your own will be given you to unite the peoples in a league 
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sanctioning moral force toward all humanity as the basis of 
future international order. We also appeal for complete 
disarmament, which is vital to all.” 


Fund, which Mr. Roosevelt received, he assigned to the 
village in France near which his son Quentin lies buried. 
The many acts of courtesy and sympathy shown by the 
villagers since the American was buried there had touched 
the father’s heart. 





Reports of the directors of the Federal Employment 
Bureau with stations in the Southern States, show that 
soldiers in the army, whether they have served abroad or at 
home, who came from rural communities and small villages, 
are showing no inclination to stay there, but wish to live in 
the larger towns and cities. Neither the wages of a farm 
laborer nor the life of the farm and the village now satisfy 
them. 





The National Labor Board, January 18, ordered the street 
railways of Detroit, Michigan, to retain in its employ women 
then serving as conductors, and the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street Railway Employees was ordered to give the 
women employees cards entitling them to work on the rail- 
way lines. The Board justified its ruling on the ground that 
one of the incidental benefits of the war was the opening of 
new fields of employment to women. 

The Bureau of Education of the Department of the In- 
terior in a formal letter to superintendents of schools 
throughout the country, especially those in cities of over 
thirty thousand population, recommends that psychologists 
who have served the army in placing men in services for 
which they are qualified, be now employed by the school de- 
partments as directors of “Departments of psychology and 
efficiency.” 








The Norwegian Sailors’ Organization, January 28, voted 
to refuse to carry any food to Germany until the German 
government has paid an indemnity of $4,000,000 which they 
hold is their due for losses of life incurred through the at- 
tacks of German submarines. A similar attitude by British 
sailors and ship hands adds grimness to one of the difficul- 
ties which the German government faces when it really 
begins to operate. 





Just before he left the city of Washington for a second 
time, en route to New York and thence to Paris, for a 
second session as chief commissioner from the United States, 
President Wilson asked Congress to provide a fund of $5,000,- 
000 on which he might draw after July 1 for all necessary 
expenses connected with the Peace Conference in Paris, 
and maintenance of his entourage and the corps of expert 
advisers which the United States has had there since 
November. 





Former Premier Luzatti forwarded from Rome, February 
13, an appeal to President Wilson and the Paris Conference 
that they devise a lottery scheme by which the nations as- 
sociated in military defeat of Germany might extinguish 
their war debts by a war lottery fund. This Italian financier 
of eminence estimated that at least 300,000,000 of the people 
of the nations involved would buy tickets. He would set 
aside $10,000,000 in prizes. It is a distinctly Latin proposi- 
tion. 





Sixty officers and 500 men of the American Army of Oc- 
cupation in Germany on February 15 were separated from 
the main forces and detailed to report at Berlin, from 
whence they went to thirty camps for Russian prisoners. 
They will supervise the sanitary and disciplinary life of 
those camps and do as much as possible to better the condi- 
tions of men who are confined. Many of the men selected 
from the First and Second Armies for this task speak Rus- 
sian and also German. 





Statistics made public by the French government show 
that in the non-invaded departments of the nation, during 
the years 1914-18, the deaths among civilians exceeded the 
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births by 883,160. Add to this the effect of the same deter- 
rent factors in limiting parentage in the invaded district and 
then keep in mind the approximate death of 1,400,000 of 
France’s sons on the battlefield and in the hospitals, and it 
is not difficult to understand why it is that French publicists 
are zealous for a “real” settlement and that speedily. 

On February 15 the Dardanelles were thrown open to 
American trade interests, and thus commerce relations be- 
tween Turkey and Bulgaria on the one hand and the United 
States on the other were renewed. This decision not only 
indicates the value of the policy of the United States between 
these nations during the war, but it also makes easier the 
plans for relief of the population of the interior of Turkey, 
back of which stand American givers and millions of dollars 
that have been subscribed for establishing relief work in 
Armenia, Syria, and Palestine. 





It is officially stated that enactment of prohibition legis- 
lation by Congress, which, supplemented later by State 
action, has doomed the liquor traffic in the United States, 
was held up in Congress for a time by State Department 
pressure owing to the protests of France. Congress ulti- 
mately declined to favor France any more than California 
and went ahead. Prohibitionists from the United States are 
now in Paris to work against repetition of similar inter- 
national action hostile to temperance. 





Secretary of the Interior, Franklin K. Lane, in addressing 
a gathering of Americanization Experts, in New York City, 
to discuss the ways and means by which they were to alter 
conditions in the United States which had been disclosed by 
the war, asked the following, among other questions. “What 
would be said of a democracy which calls upon its citizens 
to consider the wisdom of forming a League of Nations, of 
passing judgment upon a code which will ensure the free- 
dom of the seas or of sacrificing the daily stint of wheat or 
meat for the benefit of Roumanians of Jugo-Slavs when 18 
per cent of the coming citizens of that democracy do not go 
to school?” 





At the closing session of the French National Congress in 
Paris, March 1, that delegated, civilian organization, with 
300 persons present, representing, it -is said, 12,000,000 
Frenchmen of all shades of opinion, passed the following 
resolution: “The French National Congress greets the idea 
of a League of Nations and pays homage to its prompters, 
and expresses the hope that the League by uniting all free, 
peace-loving nations, will not for the present be open to 
peoples to whom solemn pledges are scraps of paper and 
which would use the League only to further their own 
criminal designs.” 





On February 20, Victor L. Berger, Congressman-elect from 
Milwaukee; J. Louis Engdahi, editor of the American 
Socialist; Adolph Germer, national secretary of the Social- 
ist party; William F. Kruse, Secretary of the Young Peo- 
ples’ Socialist League, and Rev. Irwin St. John Tucker, 
a writer and speaker for the same party, were sentenced in 
the Federal court to twenty years imprisonment in Fort 
Leavenworth. They had been found guilty by a jury of 
conspiracy to violate the Espionage Act and of obstructing 
the national war program. 





Albanians in the United States will have as their unofficial 
representative at Paris, co-operating with delegates sent 
directly from Albania, the Very Revernd Fan S. Noli, 
archmandrite of the Albanian-Greek Church in the United 
States, and a graduate of Harvard University in the class of 
1912. For several years he has been the spokesman of the 
Nationalist party of Albanians in the United States, and has 
edited the Adriatic Review, which is published by the Pan- 
Albanian Federation of America, with its headquarters in 
Boston. He was born in Albania in 1880; studied in Athens, 
Adrianople, and Alexandria. He is better versed in the his- 
tory of the Balkans than most men of his adopted country. 
is a great admirer of America and of President Wilson, and 
at Paris will prove an intelligent adviser of the American 
Commission. 
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The Anti-imperialist League, at its annual meeting in 
Boston, February 17, urged President Wilson to use his in- 
fluence, both in Paris and Washington, so that the United 
States might be the first of the nations to select the League 
of Nations as a trustee for a dependent ward. That is to 
say, the Anti-Imperialist League would have the Filipinos’ 
demand for home rule recognized and also have some of the 
small nations in and about the Carribean Sea transferred 
from the wardship of the United States to the wardship of 
the League of Nations. 

The Universities of Leipsic and Heidelberg, having trans- 
mitted to the universities of France a request for resump- 
tion of pre-war relations, received the following reply from 
the University of Bordeaux: 

“Please make a short visit to the devastated regions of 
Northern France and then inform us upon your return how 
long it would be before you would renew relations with a 
people committing similar deeds in your country. The gen- 
eration perpetrating such abominations has severed all con- 
nection with humanity. Perhaps we shall renew relations 
with the next generation.” 


In Phenix, Arizona, on February 16, a body of uniformed 
soldiers attended a meeting of a so-called soldier-sailor work- 
ers’ council, where it had been planned to create a “Soviet.” 
The real soldiers presented resolutions denouncing the 
organization and demanding that “soldiers and sailors” be 
dropped from the name of the society which the radical 
laborers in the mines were forming. Similan action has 
been taken by the Canadian soldiers in Western Canada, 
where the Bolshevik movement has its active propagandists 
busy. 





Up to February 21 approximately 150,000 soldiers in the 
American Expeditionary Force in France had enrolled for 
vocational and other ¢raining in the schools established for 
the army and managed under the supervision of a commis- 
sion, of which President Anson P. Stokes of Yale University 
is chairman. In addition about 30,000 men are planning to 
take advantage of special courses of instruction provided for 
them in French and British Universities. The teaching 
force of the vocational and other temporary schools will 
come from the rank and file of the army, 50,000 persons 
competent to serve in this way having been found among the 
officers and men. 





The Land Settlement Congress for soldiers, sailors and 
marines, recently held by delegates from Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, California, Nevada, New Mexico, and Arizona, will ere 
long include and speak for a pretty solid body of public 
opinion in the West. It is a creditable response on the part 
of the citizens to further the plan fathered by Secretary 
Lane, of the Department of the Interior, for furnishing the 
returned soldiers with home and farm sites on hitherto un- 
developed Federal territory. The plan is to procure uniform 
lots of land for joint action with the nation and to safeguard 
against professional land speculators. 





Nine speakers, headed by former President Wm. H. Taft, 
who had been touring the country in behalf of the League of 
Nations since February 6, returned to New York on March 
3. During the trip they had travelled 8,000 miles, had spoken 
in thirty-nine cities, and had led the talk in nine congresses, 
summoned in strategic urban centers. The men who shared 
in this important task were: President A. Lawrence Lowell, 
of Harvard University; the Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, ex- 
Minister to the Netherlands; Henry Morgenthau, ex-Ambas- 
sador to Turkey; Charles R. Brown, dean of the Yale School 
of Religion; George Grafton Wilson, professor of interna- 
tional law, Harvard University: Edward A. Filene, of Bos- 
ton; Herbert S. Houston, of New York, and Mrs. Phillip 
North Moore, President of the National Council of Women. 

One of the most important agencies of the United States 
operating in Europe during the post-war reconstruction 
period will be the liquidation commission of the War Depart- 
ment, which is to have E. B. Parker, of Houston, Texas, as 
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its chairman. Other members will be Senator Henry F. 
Hollis, of New Hampshire; Homer H. Johnson, of Cleveland, 
Ohio; and Brigadier General Charles G. Dawes, of Chicago, 
who has been serving as a financier and high-grade business 
adviser with the American Expeditionary Forces in France. 
Upon this commission will devolve the duty of adjusting the 
financial obligations of the American expeditionary forces 
with the governments of Europe and of disposing of the 
enormous surplus of supplies which had been sent across for 
the army of 2,000,000 men. 


Hon. Julius Kahn, who with the advent of a new Con- 
gress will become chairman of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs, as soon as Congress adjourned March 4th, 
started for Europe to make a study in France, England, and 
Italy of the actual situation of the armies of those coun- 
tries. He also intends to interview all ranks of the Ameri- 
can army, from General Pershing down, to get reactions 
and impressions which will enable him to shape a policy 
of military legislation that takes into consideration the 
point of view of the man-of-arms who has done the job. 
He also will make investigations of charges of maladmin 
istration that have been brought against the army officials 
in France by some returning American correspondents and 
by parents of the soldiers. 

The National Economic League, an organization rather 
conservative in its personnel and not at all radical or repre- 
sentative of progressive business in professional circles, 
recently sent out a questionnaire to members of economic 
clubs scattered throughout the country. Out of four hundred 
persons who replied, 363 voted in favor of the establishment 
of a league of nations and 341 expressed a desire to have 
such a league armed with effective agencies for enforcing its 
principles should it be formed. The question as to whether 
the United States should cancel the loans it has made to 
countries fighting against Germany found but few to favor 
the plan, 320 voting against the proposition. On the ques- 
tions as to encouraging a permanent league with European 
and Asiatic nations the vote was 160 ayes and 167 noes. Re- 
plies to other questions indicate that this constituency does 
not favor admission of Germany to the league: and it would 
have armaments reduced, guilty Germans punished and Ger- 
man foreign business placed under international control. 





Sir Wilfred Laurier, who died at Ottawa February 17, was 
the most eminent representative of the French and Roman 
Catholic elements of the population of the Dominion. 
From the time of 1871 when he entered the legislature of 
Quebec down to the outbreak of the great war, he had been 
a marked man as orator, liberal party leader and statesman. 
His attitude of opposition to conscription had limited his in- 
fluence since 1914, but since the armistice he had been 
preparing for renewal of active leadership in the Liberal 
party as a champion of closer union between the United 
States and Canada and as a promoter of social reforms fav- 
orable to Canadian consumers and workers. He never was 
an imperialist, strictly speaking; nor was he in much sym- 
pathy with the extreme nationalist policy for the Dominion 
in matters of commerce and trade; and his influence, if he 
had lived, would have counted for indorsement of the League 
of Nations and reduction of opportunities for friction be- 
tween nations. 





Secretary of War Baker, commenting upon the variety and 
volume of the work done for the Government during the war 
by college-trained women. especially in defining “and main 
taining adequate standards of working and living conditions 
and in statistical scientific investigative work,” says that the 
output has been exceptionally high and has been a very im- 
portant factor in filling the gaps caused by the presence in 
Europe of thousands of young men. He says that “in some 
fields they have been the only replacement for professtonal 
men, as for instance, in chemistry and accounting and psy- 
chological testing.” Many have been secretaries to import- 
ant milftary executives, many have been business managers, 
heads of file rooms and experienced in different types of 
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publicity information. The effect of this, he adds, will be to 
“modify in important ways their outlook on life and subse- 
quent careers,” and it also will alter ideals of education for 
women. 





France had hardly entered the war in 1914 when an 
assassin’s weapon and malevolent will put an end to the 
life of Juares. The war not yet over and in the armistice 
stage, the Republic has been faced with tragedy again by 
the shooting of Premier Georges Clemenceau on February 
19, by one Emile Cottin, an anarchist. Three out of seven 
shots fired at the statesman wounded him. Once the world 
was informed of the event notes of sympathy from rulers 
and statesmen began to pour into Paris, and public opin- 
ion within the Republic and throughout the world at once 
began to stiffen and harden against revolutionaries of an 
extreme type and against critics of government, whether 
their weapons are words or bullets. President Wilson, who 
was on the waters of the Atlantic speeding home to take 
Congress and the public into his confidence, when he heard 
of the untoward event, wirelessed the following message to 
Paris: 

“Secretary Lansing and the American Mission in Paris: 
Please convey to Monsieur Clemenceau my heartfelt sym- 
pathy and my joy at his escape. I sincerely hope the re- 
port that he was only slightly injured is altogether truc. 
I was deeply shocked by the news of the attack.” On 
February 26, Premier Clemenceau had recovered sufficiently 
to resume his talks. 


As an illustration of the sort of action by State legisla- 
tures favorable to the League of Nations, which is being 
taken throughout the United States, the following joint 
resolution by the lawmaking body of Wisconsin is quoted: 

“Whereas the war, now brought to a victorious close by 
the associated power of the free nations of the world, was 
above all else a war to end war and protect human rights: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the senate, the assembly concurring, That 
we favor the establishment of a League of Nations. of which 
the United States shall be a member. We believe that such 
a league should aim at promoting the liberty, progress, and 
orderly development of the world; that it should clinch 
the victory won at such terrible sacrifice by having the 
united potential force of all its members as a standing pro- 
tection for the world against any nation that seeks to upset 
the peace of the world; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution properly attested 
by the presiding officers be sent to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officers of both branches of 
Congress, and to each of the United States Senators and 
Representatives from Wisconsin.” 





The international women’s suffrage conference, sitting in 

*aris, on February 12. adopted a resolution declaring that 
the conference desires that the franchise be granted to the 
women of all countries on the same basis as men; that 
married women shall not be deprived of their nationality 
without their consent; that existing inequalities between 
men and women shall be removed. The resolution also makes 
the demand that all offices and employment shall be open for 
women, with equal price for work done, independent of sex, 
and that the moral standard shall be equal for both sexes. 
The reply of the President to this appeal followed the next 
day. President Wilson said that he favored establishment 
of a political committee to take up problems concerning 
women, in connection with the peace settlement. He in- 
dicated that the American delegates would advocate such a 
plan in the Peace Conference. Mr. Wilson said such a com- 
mittee should be composed equally of men and women, and 
that it should consider such matters as working conditions 
for women, child labor, white slavery, and uniform interna- 
tional marriage laws. 

Something like a definite indication of the attitude of the 
women of the United States toward the proposed Beague of 
Nations may be gathered from the resolutions passed by the 
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700 delegates to a Victory Dinner and Conference held in 
Washington, D. C., February 12-13. The delegates came 
from all parts of the United States. They differed widely 
on other subjects, as equal suffrage, “preparedness,” Presi- 
dent Wilson’s pre-war record, and relations between capital 
and labor, but of one thing they were certain, to wit: 

“As citizens of the American democracy we are assembled 
in conference in the city of Washington to pledge our al- 
legiance to the great hope of the future, a democratic league 
of free nations. We indorse the principle that such a league 
is fundamental to the peace negotiations, and we affirm our 
earnest belief in the liberal and forward-looking program 
supported by the American delegates to the Peace Confer- 
ence. 

“As the services of women, together with those of men, 
were essential to the winning of the war, so equally is it es- 
sential that the services of both men and women be utilized 
in achieving the more difficult tasks of world organization 
and reconstruction. We therefore believe that on interna- 
tional commissions to be created in connection with the 
League of Nations the principle shall be recognized that 
women should have places with men in the determination 
of world problems of common concern; and we urge that as 
quickly as possible, to deal with the pressing problems of 
the present moment, women be given at least the status of 
advisers on matters affecting women and children. The 
New World order can be created only by drawing upon all 
the resources of mankind in experience, ability, and wisdom. 

“Under the pressure of a great necessity we have been 
learning how properly to subordinate national ambitions and 
political and private interests. Such unified effort the war 
revealed as necessary in order to meet the elemental human 
needs of mankind, such as food, health, education, proper 
standards of life and labor. We believe that this effort 
should be continued with renewed and increased co-opera- 
ation and mutual helpfulness by the free peoples of the 
world organized in the League of Nations.” 


RALLY CALL TO LEAGUE SUPPORT. 


On February 23d, former President William H. Taft, 
former Ambassador Henry Morgenthau, former Minister 


Henry Van Dyke and President A. Lawrence Lowell of 
Harvard University, who were touring the country on be- 
half of a League of Nations, sent forth to their countrymen 
the following statement to combat the influence of some of 
the hostile speeches which had been made in the United 
States Senate. They said: 

“The war against military autocracy has been won be- 
cause the great free nations acted together, and its results 
will be secured only if they continue to act together. The 
forces making for autocratic rule on the one hand and for 
the violence of Bolshevism on the other are still at work. 
In fifty years the small State of Prussia organized Central 
ISurope so as to defy the world. In the present disorganized 
state of Central and Eastern Europe that can be done again 
on a still larger scale, and menace all free institutions. 

“The death of millions of men and the destruction and 
debt in another world war would turn civilization back- 
ward for generations. In such a war we shall certainly 
be involved, and our best young men will be sacrificed as 
the French and English have been sacrificed in the last four 
years. 

“Such a catastrophe can be prevented only by reconstruc- 
tion of the small States now seeking self-government on the 
basis of freedom and justice. But this is impossible without 
a league; for, divided, its members are not strong enough 
for the task. Should the victorious nations fail to form a 
league, German Imperialists would have a clearer fieid for 
their designs. 

“By the abundance of its natural resources; by the num- 
ber, intelligence and character of its people, the United 
States has become a world power. It cannot avoid the risks 
and must assume the resnonsibilities of its position. It 
cannot stand aloof, but must face boldly the facts of the 
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day with confidence in itself and its future among the great 
nations of the earth. United as never before, our people 
have fought this war. United and above party we must 
consider the problems of peace, resolved that so far as in 
us lies war shall no more scourge mankind. 

“The covenant reported at the Paris conference has come 
since the last election, and the people have had no chance to 
pass judgment upon it. 

“In this journey from coast to coast we have looked into 
the faces of more than 100,000 of typical Americans and be- 
lieve that the great majority of our countrymen desire to 
take part in such a league as is proposed in that docu- 
ment. 

“We appeal to our fellow citizens, therefore, to study 
earnestly this question and express their opinions with a 
voice so clear and strong that our representatives in Con- 
gress may know that the people of the United States are 
determined to assume their part in this crisis of human 
history. The alternative to a League of Nations is the 
heavy burden and the constant temptation of universal 
armament.” 


DELEGATION OF POWER TO WAR. 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes, formerly of U. S. Supreme Court.* 


In the laying of the foundations of a better international 
order, with desirable facilities for conciliation and for the 
judicial determination of controversies which are deemed 
to be justiciable, it should be recognized that the power to 
make war will not be delegated. So far as this nation is 
concerned the power to make war resides in Congress, and 
unless at the time we were persuaded that we should make 
war, Congress would not declare war or support the conduct 
of the war. It would be futile to attempt to commit the 
nation to make war for an unknown cause. That most 
serious of all enterprises will be entered upon only as Con- 
gress, voicing at the time the sentiment of the country, so 
decides. 

A scheme which seeks commitments to the use of force in 
unknown exigencies is not likely to win approval. Rather 
must there be confidence in a growing love of justice and 
respect for its institutions. At present the hope of the 
world is found in the community of spirit which unites 
those who have fought in liberty’s cause. They desire to 
avoid war; they have it in their power to provide methods 
of conciliation and fair adjustment, and if these are pro- 
vided it is not an extravagant expectation that the experi- 
ence of the new order will commend it to democratic nations 
and that by a gradual and normal development the long- 
looked-for reign of justice may be established. Despite the 
opportunities for disagreements, and for the clash of in- 
terests, there is no cause for despair. 

This war has proved that the great democratic peoples 
of the world will not tolerate the aggressions of force, and 
this fact is the security of the coming days. 


VOLNEY’S PROPHECY. 


Volney, a French philosophic writer and politician, who 
was born in 1757, and died in 1820, and who traveled and 
lived in the United States from 1795 to 1808, wrote in 1791 
a book entitled “Les Ruines, ou méditations sur les révolu- 
tions des empires,” which was translated and published in 
New York (1796) before it was in London (1827). In it he 
asked the question, Will the Human Race Improve? and he 
answered it with an optimistic prediction which strangely 
fits the present condition of the world, facing approval or 
rejection of the League of Nations plan devised by the 
Paris Conference. Said he: 





*From address before New York Bar Association, Jen- 
uary 17. 
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“And when nations, free and enlightened, shall become 
like great individuals, the whole species will have the same 
facilities as particular portions now have; the communica- 
tion of knowledge will extend from one to another, and thus 
reach the whole. By the law of imitation, the example of 
one people will be followed by others, who will adopt its 
spirit and its laws. Even despots, perceiving that they can 
no longer maintain their authority without justice and be- 
neficence, will soften their sway from necessity from rival- 
ship, and civilization will become universal. 

“There will be established among the several nations an 
equilibrium of force, which, restraining them all within the 
bounds of the respect due to their reciprocal rights, shall 
put an end to the barbarous practice of war, and submit 
their disputes to civil arbitration. The human race will be- 
come one great society, one individual family, governed by 
the same spirit, by common laws, and enjoying all the hap- 
piness of which their nature is susceptible. 

“Doubtless this great work will be long accomplishing, be- 
cause the same movement must be given to an immense body, 
the same leaven must assimilate an enormous mass of heter- 
ogeneous parts. But this movement shall be effected; its 
presages are already to be seen. Already the great society, 
assuming in its course the same characters as partial socie- 
ties have done, is evidently tending to a like result. At first 
disconnected in all its parts, it saw its members for a long 
time without cohesion; and this general solitude of nations 
formed its first age of anarchy and childhood, divided after- 
wards by chance into irregular sections, called States and 
kingdoms, it has experienced the fatal effects of an extreme 
inequality of wealth and rank; and the aristocracy of great 
empires has formed its second age; then, these lordly States 
disputing for pre-eminence, have exhibited the period of the 
shock of factions. 

“At present the contending parties, wearied with discord, 
feel the want of laws, and sigh for the age of order and of 
peace. Let but a virtuous chief arise; a just, a powerful 
people appear; and the earth will raise them to supreme 
power. The world is waiting for a legislative people; it 
wishes and demands it, and my heart attends the cry. 

“Then, turning to the West—a hollow sound already 
strikes my ear; a cry of liberty proceeding from far dis- 
tant shores resounds on the ancient continent. At this cry 
a secret murmur against oppression is raised in a powerful 
nation (France. Editor)—a salutary inquietude alarms her 
respecting her situation; she inquires what she is and what 
she ought to be, while, surprised at her own weakness, she 
interrogates her rights, her resources, and what has been 
the conduct of her chiefs. 

“Yet another day—a little more reflection—and an im- 
mense agitation will begin: a new-born age will open, an 
age of astonishment to vulgar minds, of terror to tyrants, of 
freedom to a great nation, and of hope to the human race.” 





HUMANIZING THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


One of the most significant and most encouraging ad- 
dresses made since the armistice was signed and officers of 
the United States Army resumed public discussion of prob- 
lems of military and civilian life, was delivered at the recent 
dinner of the Harvard Alumni Society of Washington, D. C., 
by General S. T. Ansell, a West Pointer of the Class of '99, 
who, during the war served much of the time in the judge 
advocate’s department and who thus had brought to his 
attention phases of the mental and spiritual problems which 
conscientious, high-minded, free-thinking and free-speaking 
youth face as they come in touch with the rigid, arbitrary, 
military machine. He told the Harvard Alumni that: 

The army we now have is a new army. It is a democratic 
army. It came from the people as a whole, created by a 
translation of a segment of our citizenship to the camp. 


Such an army requires new appreciations, new methods of 
government, and new leadership. The old army was well 
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organized—organization took the burden and attempted to 
absorb all personal and peculiar deficiencies. But the new 
army is different and, notwithstanding its size, will remain 
individualistic and human. It contains such a vast number 
of our citizens that it has embodied within itself the char- 
acteristic qualities of our citizenship, qualities which lie at 
the base of our military morale. The new army may have 
the text of the same laws for its government, but these laws 
will have to undergo many modifications in practice, when 
applied to an establishment raised as the present establish- 
ment was. In it more attention will have to be paid to the 
individual and his qualities. More regard will have to be 
paid to his former nonmilitary status; more allowance will 
have to be made for his military imperfections. There must 
be a greater appreciation of the spirit and purpose which 
actuate the man. The training which the college man re- 
ceived in the study of the humanities has contributed to his 
qualifications in an unexpected and doubtless an unappre- 
ciated degree. Hereafter the training of an army officer 
will require more of the humanities. The study and knowl- 
edge of human beings will be a necessary part of the profes- 
sional training of our officers. We regular army men have 
profited much from our contact with the college man, from 
whom we have received new views and new appreciations. 
The spirit of the new army is what caused it to win. This 
spirit must be understood and appreciated. The society man, 
the club man, the college man, and the farm lad all touched 
elbows in their daily associations and in each was bred a 
spirit of generosity and respect which served as the key- 
stone of this remarkable human structure. Such a spirit is 
of the humanities and a knowledge of the humanities is re- 
quired for its leadership. 


THE OUTLOOKING STATE.* 
By M. P. Follett. 


As we are no longer to talk of the “rights” of nations, so 
no longer must “independent” nations be the basis of union. 
In our present international law a sovereign nation is one 
that is independent of other nations — surely a complete 
legal fiction. And when stress is laid on independence in 
external relations as the nature of sovereignty, it is but a 
step to the German idea that independence of others can 
develop into authority over others. This tendency is 
avoided when we think of sovereignty; (1) as looking in. 
as authority over its own members, as the independence 
which is the result of the complete interdependence of those 
members; and when we at the same time (2) think of this 
independence as looking out to other independencies to form 
through a larger interdependence the larger sovereignty 
of a larger whole. Interdependence is the keynote of the 
relations of nations as it is the keynote of the relations of 
individuals within a nation. As no man can be entirely 
free except through his perfected relation to his group, so 
no nation can be truly independent until a genuine union 
has brought about interdependence. As we no longer 
think that every individual has a final purpose of his own 
independent of any community, so we no longer think that 
each nation has a “destiny” independent of the “destiny” 
of other nations. 

The error of our old political philosphy was that the 
State always looks in; it has obligations to its members, it 
has none to other States; it merely enters into agreements 
with them for mutual benefit thereby obtained. Interna- 
tional law of the future must be based not on nations as 
“sovereigns” dealing with one another, but on nations as 
members of a society dealing with one another. The dif- 
ference in these conceptions is enormous. We are told that 
eessions of sovereignty must be the basis of an Interna- 
tional Government. We cannot have a lasting International 
union until we entirely reform such notions of sovereignty ; 





*From “The New State,” by M. P. Follett, Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
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that the power of ‘the larger unit is produced mechanically 
by taking away bits of power from all the separate units. 
Sovereignty is got by giving tu every unit its fullest value 
and thereby giving birth to a new power — the power of a 
larger whole. We must give up “ sovereign” nations in the 
old sense, but with our present definition of sovereignty we 
may keep all the real sovereignty we have and then unite to 
evolve together a larger sovereignty. 

This idea must be carefully worked out; we can take 
each so called “sovereign power” which we are thinking of 
“delegating” to a League of Nations and we can see that 
that delegating does not make us individual nations less 
“sovereign” and less “free’’ but more so — it is the Great 
Paradox” of our time. The object of every proper “cession” 
of sovereignty” is to make us freer than ever before. Is it to 
be “sovereign” and “free” for nations suspiciously and 
fearfully to keep sleepless watch on one another while 
they build ship for shjp, plane for plane? Have Eng- 
land and Germany been proudly conscious of their “free- 
dom” when thinking of Central Africa? When the individ- 
ual nations give up their separate sovereignty — as regards 
their armaments, as regards the control of the regions 
which possess the raw materials, as regards the great 
waterwiys of the world, as regards in fact, all which affects 
their joint lives — the falling chains of a real slavery will 
reverberate through the world. For unrelated sovereignty 
with world conditions as they are today is slavery. 

The idea of “sovereign” nations must go as completely 
as is disappearing the idea of sovereign individuals. The 
isolation of sovereign nations is so utterly complete that 
they cannot really (and I mean this literally) even see 
each other. The International League is the one solution 
for the relation of nations. Whenever we say we can have 
a “moral” international law on any other basis we write 
ourselves down pure sentimentalists. 


JOINING THE ISSUE. 


Boston, February 28. 
The National Magazine. 
To THE EDITOR: 

A trip into Germany soon after the armistice convinced me 
that the real American ambassador in the war areas is the 
Doughboy. He is unconsciously foreshadowing international 
relations and the hope of any future alliance in the League 
of Nations. John Doughboy has in his back brain ideas that 
came from personal contact and observation that will count 
in the constructural relations of nations. 

As I passed miles and miles of Yankee troops hiking up 
the river Moselle into Coblenz, that ribbon of brawn repre- 
sented ties that will bind. Stopping now and then to talk 
with the soldiers as they were resting from the hike, while 
the rolling kitchens merely steamed like molten tea-kettles 
at home, I felt I was closer to the solvents of Peace than in 
Paris. All Allied officers agree—to say nothing of Hun com- 
manders—that there is no soldier just like the American 
Doughboy. This conclusion is without reflection upon other 
brave troopers; merely a recognitian of initiative traits 
peculiar to America. 

John Doughboy is first of all a natyral-born cavalier, and 
yet there is nothing servile in his action. He would make 
himself at home in the moon if he should have been sent 
there to do things. The little German children clinging to 
his legs wanted chocolates and he gave to them. If an old 
lady needed extra help, in carrying a bundle across the 
street, he did it for her—he forgets racial charms in the call 
of humanity, but when the Germans begin their fawning 
methods and cringing flattery to escape justice, John Dough- 
boy sits back and thinks—and there’s a knowing look that is 
ever ready for the confidence men making a “three-shel]” 
game. He knows the real shell game. 

The American soldier is a greater wonder to me in times 
of peace than in war. He is the personification of the League 
idea, an ambassador without official status, that is making 
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Europeans understand America more than all the news- 
papers, periodicals and official statements and communiques 
combined. It seems a paradox that the American soldier 
should be christened “Doughboy.” It seems a misnomer. 
Used at first as a term for the homesick trooper, all the 
resounding titles of Yanks, Sammy Boys have gone a-glim- 
mering, and the American soldier will be historically and 
finally remembered as “Doughboy,” soft, yielding and sus- 
taining. 

As one Allied officer remarked, “Somehow you associate 
America with prosperity, that means bread; before you can 
fight you must have bread, and before you have bread you 
must have dough.” There you have his genesis of Dough- 
boy. The impression is that private soldiers and every 
American usually had money to burn and to spend—then 
comes in the slangified adaptation of the word. Through the 
profligate way the American tourists scattered tips and 
dough in days of peace and pleasure travel, the American 
soldier has a name that expresses the hope that the Ameri- 
ean Doughboys’ rich fathers may again return to Europe 
with the leavening tide of dough, which even in the altruistic 
glow of the Peace Table seems to represent the cohesive 
element of society, as well as the tie that binds nations in 
the hope of enduring peace. 

Joe MITCHELL CHAPPELL. 


NEw York City, Varch 4. 
National Paper and Type Co. 
To THE Eprror: 

Accompanying this letter is another plan having to do 
with the elimination of uneconomic industries, but that is 
hardly in shape to be used as yet. Personally I am not in 
accord with the view that commerce is the cause of war; it 
has rarely been so in the past. I am of the opinion that 
commerce can be made the best means of insuring peace and 
of establishing the most cordial and satisfactory arrange- 
ments between nations. 

HARRISON C. LEWIs. 


“This Association of Nations should be such as to make 
membership in it of the highest international honor and thus 
encourage the proper and progressive development of coun- 
tries and peoples. Those not entitled to membership should 
have encouragement for improvement or development to 
warrant their admission. It must not be a “tight corpora- 
tion” or for individual gain. 

“It should be organized on economic and defensive rather 
than on offensive lines. It might in effect constitute an 
international Congress, to which all nations in good standing 
could be admitted. 

“To it all nations recognizing as a basis the broad prin- 
ciples upon the successful maintenance of which the world’s 
intercourse depends would be eligible for membership under 
the conditions given below. 

“First among these conditions would be full recognition 
and maintenance of national obligations. Failure to meet 
such obligations would not permit of membership and would 
automatically exclude participation in the deliberations and 
work of the Association, even after admission. 

“The fair treatment and fair protection of foreigners and 
of foreign investments in each country would likewise have 
an important influence upon eligibility for admission to the 
Association. This would to a degree automatically protect 
foreigners and their investments abroad, provided resi- 
dence—or at least investment abroad—has first been ap- 
proved by the foreign departments of the investing country. 

“The policy of piratically taking advantage of trade-marks, 
patents, ete., could either be handled by the Association or 
by one of the conditions affecting admission. 

“All nations members of the Association should have equal 
commercial rights, and efforts might fairly be made to help 
in the rational, logical development of the natural resources 
of each country to its advantage and to the acquiring by each 
country of the products most economically produced else- 








where, and upon the most advantageous terms. Artificial 
development, financially or industrially, of many countries 
constitutes an existing and an even greater potential danger 
to the true progress of the world and to permanent peace 
Development along natural lines is possible to every country 
and is the sound individual policy, as well as a policy tend 
ing toward the greater and permanent advantage of all. 

“The purpose of the Association should be positive instead 
of negative, advancing and expanding instead of curtailing 
and limiting world production. 

“While each nation would thus enjoy the important advan 
tages of membership, each would still retain full individu 
ality and responsibility in its internal affairs. 

“As an example, the present International Postal Union 
might be used to advantage in arranging details. The pos 
sibility of a uniform currency might be considered also. 

“Penalties for non-observance of international treaties or 
obligations could include restrictions in the supply or pur 
chase of raw material, of shipping, of financial assistance. 
and even of postal and cable facilities. 

“The word ‘force’ need never be used. While in effect the 
Association might be a high court of arbitration, it need not 
have such a designation. Its purpose would be to draw all 
nations more closely together and to promote the welfare of 
each along natural lines. Naturally, it would have to con 
sider uneconomic laws or restrictions involving unfair com 
mercial advantages or unfair discriminations against the 
natural products of other nations. 

“Germany, the great offender, would have to seek admis 
sion by making good in all the obligations imposed by the 
peace terms finally arranged, or be economically crushed to 
an extent that would destroy her as an industrial nation.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Rumania’s Sacrifice. ty Goga Negulesco, Senator of the 
Rumanian Parliament. Translated by Mrs. C. de 8, 
Wainright. The Century Company, New York. 265 p., 
illustrated with maps and photographs. 1918. $1.50. 

The purpose of this book is to acquaint the United States 

with the real Rumania, and disabuse our minds of certain 
misconceptions which for the most part have been deliber 
ately impressed upon us in the past to excuse or conceal the 
faithlessness of others. Senator Negulesco places before us 
the evidences showing how Rumania entered the war in 
zood faith, with only a mistaken zeal and too great a con 
fidence in the professions of others. He charges the deliber 
ute faithlessness of Russia, who, promising much, never in 
tended attempting to preserve or rescue more of Rumania 
than her Germanophile Premier Stiirmer had already ar 
ranged to be Russia’s share of that country when it should 
later be divided wholesale between Russia and Germany. 
Senator Negulesco is sure that his country entered the war 
only on the assumption that the Allies would render assist 
ance, particularly the forces of General Serail at Saloniki;: 
yet this latter force never moved when Rumania lay in direst 
straits, after an heroic defense against two German armies 
and begged all the Allied Powers for assistance. Whether 
he is right or not, his account of his country’s desperate de 
fense does not fail to win sympathy. Here, too, is much 
information of the Rumania that was and may perhaps be 
again, It is an opportunity for first-hand acquaintance for 
those who can understand the value of such knowledge at 
this time. 


Effects of the War Upon Insurance. By William F. Gephart. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division 
of Economics and History. Oxford University Press, 
New York. Pp. 247 with appendix. 

The war, according to the author of this monograph, in 
terrupted a movement in the insurance ranks throughout the 
world, which was making it increasingly scientific and hence 
more stable, beneficial to society, and truly co-operative. 
This, the war did by introducing new hazards impossible to 
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ealculate accurately. Broadly speaking “war prevents the 
use of the co-operative principle in insurance.” Neverth- 
less out of the war have come new forms of insurance and 
vast experiments, the results of which have yet to be re- 
corded judicially, but the beginnings of which have been well 
described by Professor Gephart of Washington University, 
St. Louis, a nationally known authority on the theory and 
practice of insurance of many kinds. 

Great Britain’s method of dealing with the problem of in- 
surance for the men and women she called to war was by 
using existing privately controlled companies. The United 
States, on the other hand. created an enormous bureau with 
three distinct departments. one of which—the allotment and 
allowance division—will diminish and cease to be when the 
army is fully demobilized; but the bureau as such will con- 
tinue for an indefinite time as administrator of the insur- 
ance interests of a vast host of men who, during the short 
time that the United States was at war, took out the largest 
amount of insurance—disability and life—ever written by 
any agency, private or governmental. In view of the criti- 
¢isin which this bureau already has undergone and is sure to 
have in the future, the discussion of its merits and demerits 
by this expert authority, becames unusually valuable. 

The United States during the war also invaded another 
important field of insurance and established precedents, 
namely that of marine insurance. It was a field in which the 
nation prior to the war had not developed home resources or 
a strong national organization of private Companies. Conse- 
quently the government came to the relief of shippers and 
underwriters by creating a war risk bureau. which did a 
most profitable business during the war, with a minimum 
of cost and criticism and with entire satisfaction to persons 
using it. 


Ogg and 
Pp. 591 


National Governments and the World War. By 
Beard. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
with index. $2.50. 

This is a piece of “book carpentry” done by two expert 
journeymen, Prof. F. A. Ogg of the University of Wisconsin 
and Prof. Chas. A. Beard of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
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search, New York City, formerly of Columbia University. 
They have realized the demand which is arising from stu- 
dents in colieges and universities and from journalists and 
speakers dealing with war and post-war topics, for an accu- 
rate, logically-developed, orderly-arranged study of compara- 
tive political institutions, written in the light of the changes 
that have come to Europe since 1914 and because of the war. 
They have met this demand fairly well, at least for popular 
uses. The trained student of either history or comparative 
government will get less out of it than the ordinary jour- 
nalist, orator, or intelligent layman. But even the former 
will be interested to note the subjective element of the book, 
so far as it has any; for its authors have not given it much 
color or warmth or personality. It is a compendium and guide 
book and not a philosophical study plas a work of travel. 
However, when it does take sides it is progressive. The 
authors are to be credited with taking a right attitude 
toward the League of Nations, and doing much in chapters 
dealing with the historical evolution of the ideal for which 
it stands to make clear to the reader that the plan has roots 
running deep down into the past and resting on the idealism 
of by-gone centuries as well on the popular demand of to-day. 
But it is difficult to understand why in recapitulating this 
history of the past and in telling of Grotius and Kant and 
the other great European champions of an ordered world and 
a society of nations, these American scholars should overlook 
William Ladd. He was a pioneer in America in proclaiming 
a message that the United States is now speaking through 
Mr. Wilson, and he did it in a classic document that all 
works of reference and all studies of the League of Nations’ 
plan dare not omit, if they are to be counted complete. 

Much of this book, though lately from the press, as it 
deals with the situations in Russia, Germany, and Austria, 
is out of date. May be by the time this is read it will be 
equally in need of being rewritten in its British, French or 
Italian sections. Like the maker of the geography text- 
book the social historian of the hour cannot make his 
medium flexible enough to be up-to-date in every respect. 
Revolution does not care for the susceptibilities and desires 
of editors and text-book makers. 
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